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The Fruits of Experience; or, Memoir of 
Joseph Brasbridge, written in his 80th 
year. 8vo. pp. 257. London, 1824. 

Tue aatograph memoirs of a London citizen 
in his eightieth year, are, at least, a hterary 
novelty; and Mr. Joseph Brasbridge is 
not one of those every-day plodding men of 
business, who think of nothing but eating, 
drinking, and making money, but an ‘intel- 
ligéent gentleman, who mixed much with the 
world, observing and experiencing itsslippery 
turns. His narrative is both curious and in- 
teresting ; we might also add that it isimpor- 
tant, inasmuch as it shows, in the example 
of niany London citizens, that honest indus- 
try and perseverance are the road to wealth, 
aud, in his own case, that it is never too 
late to do well. These memoirs reverse the 
assertion of the poet Young, that— 

‘At thirty man suspects himself a fool, 

Knows it at forty and reforms his plan; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Resolves and re-resolves but dies the same.’ 

Mr. Brasbridge writes the memoirs of his 
life fur the avowed purpose of rendering 
them a warning to the dissipated, and an en- 
couragement to the industrious ; and though 
some of the numerous anecdotes partake of 
the garrulity, and a few of the petulance, 
which not unfrequently accompanies old 
age, yet they are generally apposite to the 
purpose; and, if on one or two occasions, 
they seem rather out of place, yet the sim- 

plicity with which: they are introduced is a 

sufficient apology. Mr. Brasbridge was a 

silversmith in Fleet Street for many years, 

and to the inhabitants was as well known 
as the two worthies who admonish them 
how the time passes by giving a certain num- 
ber of blows in the course of every twenty- 
four hours on the bell of St. Dunstan’s 
clock, _Mr. Brasbridge began business in 
+770, in. partnership with Mr. Slade, and 

in the year following married his sister, ‘a 

most lovely and amiable woman, with a 

portion of 2,0001.” The death of this wife 

and an only child, in the ninth year of his 
age, alfected him much, and he ¢ sought that 
aes m dissipation which would have been 

no ey found in better means.’ He ¢ di- 
ided his time between the tavern club, the 

ng Party the hunt, the fight,’ left his shop, 

ecide on the merits of Humphries and 
pays oe and big Ben ; in short, 

Havin bea it had him for.a spectator. 

rr edie! ‘e good fortune to begin with, 

wean _vusiness, he kept on for many 
vers, hotwithstanding his own negligence 





and the embezzlement of his shopman, who 
lived like a gentleman, and spent a pound 
in hock in an afternoon, At length he be- 
came bankrupt, recommenced business, 
and acquired a competency ; when, in 1819, 
he retired with his wife—for he had married 
again—to Herne Hill, where he has a neat 
cottage, and lives happily. 

Mr. Brasbridge, as may be conceived 
from the varied course of his life, was ac- 
quainted with numerous individuals differing 
much in rank and character. As a silver- 
smith in good business, he had frequent 
intercourse with the titled and affluent; as 
a man of the world, fond of society, he saw 
much of what is termed life: his anecdotes 
are, therefore, of a mixed character, and re 
late to all ranks and degrees of men. Be- 
fore we detach a few of the most piquant, 
we cannot but express our regret at the poli- 
tical asperity of some of them: we admire 
the steady loyalty of the old gentleman, and 
have no objections to his ardent admiration 
of Mr. Pitt, but he speaks rather too strong- 
ly against those who differ with him in opi- 
nion; and, as many.of the individuals are 
living, his remarks savour somewhat of per- 
sonal resentment, though we have no doubt 
the amiable auto-biographer never intended 
them as such; indeed, the general candour 
which pervades the volume is a proof of 
this, and the severity of his remarks ought 
only to be considered as expressive of the 
blunt but honest feelings of an Englishman. 
Our first anecdote relates to a well-known 
favourite of the public :— 

Charles Bannister.—‘ Charles Bannister 
was one of my associates, and it will be rea- 
dily believed that no deficiency of wit or hi- 
larity was found in parties over which he 
presided. “ You will ruin your constitu- 
tion,” said a friend to him, “ by sitting up in 
this manner at nights.”—“ Oh,” replied he, 
‘¢ you do not know the nature of my consti- 
tution: I sit up at night to watch it, and 
keep it in repair, whilst you are sleeping 
carelessly in your bed.”’ 

Mr. Brasbridge relates two singular anec- 
dotes of the good effects of acts of courtesy, 
which are honourable to all the parties, 
Going one night to Drury Lane Theatre, he 
saw Mr. Chilcot and his son, with whom he 
was unacquainted. Mr. Chilcot had had his 
pocket picked, and the door-keeper would 
not admit him unless he left his watch. On 
this Mr. B. stepped up, and begged leave to 
pay the six shillings. Two days afterwards, 
Mr. Chilcot, who insisted on knowing his 
address, called and paid him, giving him an 
order, at the same time, for plate to the 


amount of £40, and continued a customer | 








everafterwards. The next anecdote is more 
remarkable: Mr. Brasbridge having been 
robbed of nearly all his stock of pinchbeck 
sleeve-buttons, determined ta.give up that 
branch of his trade :— 

‘ Shortly afterwards, a gentleman came in 
to purchase a pair of sleevé-buttons, having 
lost one of his own in the street: I told him 
I had given up selling them; buat that he 
was welcome to take a pair if he would’ac- 
cept them. He said he wanted two pair. 
I told him, he was welcome to ten, if he 
liked them. He accordingly took two patr, 
expressed his thanks, and departed —Some 
mouths after, he came again, and with a 
very elegant woman, who was, I found, bis 
wife. He asked me if [ recollected him; I 
told him, I certainly had had the honour of 
seeing bim in my shop before, but I could 
not recollect precisely when. He then re- 
minded me of the sleeve-buttons, and add- 
ed, ‘‘ Since that time, sir, I have had the 
misfortune to have ny house burnt dows ; 
but why should [ éall it a misfortune, 
at least it affurds me an opportumty of 
showing my gratitude: I have brought my 
wife, Lady Catherine Stan here, togive 
you an order for plate, assured that 
you will use herwell.” I tole him he might 
rely upon it, I would ‘not’ disgrace his re- 
commendation. They laid out three han- 
dred pounds with me at that time ; I afrer- 
wards hought a service of plate for them, of 
five hundred pounds in value; and for forty 
years they remained my kind and constant 
friends.’ 

An Awkward Predicament.—‘ Av elegant 
woman cate mto the shop one day, and 
asked to look at some trinkets. She did not 
find the® sort she particularly wanted ; but 
when she left the shop, I missed a valuable 
one, which my journeyman was certain she 
must have taken. I was of his opinion with 
respect to the fact, but I was not less certain 
that it was unconsciously; and, at any rate, 
I resolved that she should never hear any 
more about it from me. Just as I was say- 
ing so to my journeyman, the lady herself 
came back in the utmost agitation. She 
had discovered the trmket hanging to the 
lace of her cloak, which bad most probably 
caught it up whilst she was stooping over 
the case to examine the article.’ 

Mr. Brasbridge frequented the Globe 
Tavern, Fleet Street, where a knot of choice 
spirits nightly assembled, among whom was 
Macklin :— 

‘ Another of our company, whose social 
qualities were his rain, was Dr. Glover; he 
was surgeon to a regiment in Ireland, and 
rendered a man, who was hung in Dublin, 
7 
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the doubtful favour of restoring him to life; 
he found it was, at any rate, no favour to 
himself, for the fellow was a plague to him 
ever afterwards, coustantly begging of hin, 
and always telling hun, when the doctor was 
anery with him for it, that, as his honour 
had brought him into the world again, he 
was bound to support him.’ 

Another member of the club was Mr. 
Henry Baldwin, the bookseller, of whom 
the author gives the following anecdote, 


Mr. Brasbridge bad just heard of Mr. Bald- 


~ win’s death :— 


‘On my return home, Mrs. Brasbridge re- 
minded me, that about seven years before 
Mr. Baldwin, had left a packet to my care, 
with a direction onthe envelope, that it was 
to be placed amoug my private papers, and 
opened by me in case of my surviving him ; 
to this direction the following words were 
added: “ Of this, do not say a word to any 
body, but be assured, that in the enclosed 
there is nothing to give you uneasiness ;”” so 
carcful was this worthy man to spare me 
even a momentary anxiety, whilst 1 might 
be unfolding it. IL now fulfilled his request 
by opening it, and, to my great surprise, I 
found it to contain a bond of my own, with 
a few lines from him, begging me to accept 
it, and the interest up to that'time, as a to- 
ken of his regard. I mentioned it to his son 
Charles, who replied: “ Infevery thing that 
was my father’s practice; whatever good 
action he did, he always wished it should be 
unknown,”’ 

Mr. Brasbridge used sometimes to adver- 
tise in the St. James’s Chronicle; and his 
advertisements were drawn up by the Rev. 
Dr. Cosens, who appears to have under- 
stood the business pretty well: — 

‘The art of advertising,” he used to 


_ Say, “is the same, to a tradesman as the art 


of dressing is to beauty. The great secret 
with both is to expose enough to excite cu- 
riosity, and to conceal enough to leave cu- 
riosity ungratified. Only get people to 
come to your shop, and, when there, you 
can easily convince them that they cannot 
go to a better; do as well as the best, and 
better than most, and you will always be 
sure of customers.”’’ 

The Spread Eagle, in the Strand, a house 


famous for the resort of young men after 


the theatre, had an occasional visit trom 
Mr. Brasbridge. Shorter, the landlord, fa- 
cetiously observed, that his was a very un- 
common set of customers, for, what with 
hanging, drowning, and natural deaths, he 
had a change every six months. 

4i Grave Hoar.—Mr. Darwin was one of 
the churchwardens of St. Mildred’s. A gen- 
Ueman, who had formerly lived in the pa- 
rish, and whose wife was buried in the 
church-yard, afterwards went into a distant 
country, and erected a superb mausoleum 
upon his estate; the first dedication of 
which he wished to be to the remains of his 
wife. Accordingly; he wrote to the church- 
wardens; and a proper deputation of grave- 
diggers, with the sexton, and Mr. Darwin at 
their head, descended into the vaults to 
search for the coffin of the defunct. When 
they found it, however, it was in such a 





state that it could not be moved; they» 
therefore, contented themselves with trans- 
ferring the plate, stating the name, age, and 
period of decease, to its next neighbour, a 
respectable old gentleman, who, most likely, 
little dreamed in his life-time that his clay 
would finally rest beneath a superb mauso- 
leum, and have all the honours paid to it 
that were intended by the owner fer his de- 
parted wife.’ 

Mr. Pitt.—‘ When he was colonel of a 
corps of volunteers, he was as personally ac- 
tive as any of the inferior officers; and, be- 
ing told that one of the men in the ranks re- 
fused to wear a black stock, he went him- 
self to convince him of the impropriety of 
the slightest appearance of disobedience, 
even in a trifle. “An armed force,” said 
he, “should be one, and undivided: one in 
appearance, one in sentiment, one in action. 
It should move at one command, be ani- 
mated by one feeling throughout; and 
that feeling from the lowest to the highest 
should be obedience. You see me wear a 
black stock ; and why do I, but in obedi- 
ence to the military cestume that requires 
iv?” Yes; it is all very well with you,” 
said the man, who was a little punchy fel- 
low; ‘You, that have a neck as long as 
your head, may wear anything.” Never- 
theless, the next day, he appeared in a black 
stock, according to his colonel’s wish. Mr. 
Pitt was sitting one day after dinner with a 
party of the officers of his-regiment, when a 
drunken fellow, in a frolic, fired off a signal- 
gun, aud the town, imagining that the enemy 
was approaching, was thrown into the great- 
est consternation. On hearing the report, 
Mr. Pitt immediately rose, and, filling a 
bumper, said, “Gentlemen, charge your 
glasses, and let us drink to the first meetiag 
with the enemy.”’ 

George II1.--‘ Among other proofs of the 
late king’s surprising memory, J shall relate 
the following, which I know to be facts: 
Mr. Richardson, who formerly lived at Man- 
chester, came up with a committee bearing 
an address to his majesty; in the latter part 
of his. life he resided at Norwood, and, hav- 
ing the curiosity to go to Wmdsor Palace, 
his majesty saw him on coming eut of cha- 
pel, called him by his name, hoped he was 
well, and asked how he had left all the good 
people at Manchester; this was after a 
lapse of sixteen years. Mr. Clay’s shopman 
had often attended upon the king. He had 
quitted his master’s service and gone 
abroad; on his return, he was taken into 
his service again: when he went to the pa- 
lace, the king said, ‘ Holmes, where have 
you been, I have not seen you these two or 
three years!” 

‘His Majesty was coming one day from 
the St. Florienzo at Weymouth: the wind 
and tide met ; and the people on shore were 
very apprehensive that the barge would be 
swamped, The next morning, some officers 
waited on the king to congratulate him on 
his escape, saying, that his majesty must 
have been in great fear: the king thanked 
them for their kind concern, at the same 
time saying, that he had not experienced any 
fear, for, let what would be said of the family, 
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there were no cowards among them, y 
ever fools there might be. When the T 

lents came into power, they turned Out ey | 
body that they could, even Lord Sandwie 
the master of the stag-hounds. The Li 
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An Odd Fish. —‘On the approachip 
marriage of Mr. Bolland, the barrister, wij 
the eldest daughter of Mr. Bolland, of Clap, 
ham, Mr. Fish, an old friend of the famjj 
called one morning, a short time before ti, 
intended union took place : when he wasgoip 
away, the young lady attended bim to ty 
door; he held out his hands to her, ayy 
asked her which she would have, She,/ 
little embarrassed by the question, put hj 
hands together, and playfully said she wou 
have them both. He yood-naturedly toi 
her, that he commended the prudence ¢ 
her choice, as there was a note in ea¢, 
which.he meant to present her with, no 
only for the respect he bore her father, by 
also in token of his approbation of he 
choice: the notes were for a_thousan 
pounds each. Four months afterwards thi 
saine Mr. Fish dined with Mr, Bill, an apo. 
thecary in Bridge Street, in company wit 
Mr. Alderman Smith, Mr. Blades, aud typ 
or three other gentlemen. In the course 
the afternoon Mr. Fish said, that he had,| 
relation, a most pleasing and respectabk| 
young woman, whom he much wished t 
see comfortably married, and that if a po 
per person should come in his way, hi 
would himself give her a portion of fir 
thousand pounds. “I do not know wie 
you could find more eligible, than the ger 
tleman now at the bead of the table,” sad 
the alderman, who knew there was a par 
tiality between the parties, which only pre 
dential motives prevented them from cult- 
tivating. ‘¢If Mr. Bill can obtain her cor 
sent,” said Mr. Fish, “ he shall have 


money. “ Sir,’ said Mr. Bill, ‘ you make : 
me the happiest of men :” the lady's healt 


was then drunk, and the evening passe! | 
The next day M: 


off with great hilarity. 
Bill presented himself at the lady’s hous 
and the marriage took place soon afte 
Mr. Fish paid the portion according to ls 
promise,’ 

We now close the Memoirs of this wortll 
‘citizen of credit and renown,’ having ¥ 
doubt that our readers will feel as mut 
pleasure in reading his anecdotes as we haté 


done. 
—_—+ +o —— 


Memorials of Columbus ; or, a Collection? 
Authentic Documents of that celebrates 
Navigator: now first published from! 
original Manuscripts by order of the Dat 
rions of Genoa; preceded by @ Menor 
of his Life and Discoveries. Translate 
from the Spanish and Italian. 8v9- pp 
408. London, 18 ?4. 
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— 
iatrepidity of a ranger} . leader, we - 
adventurous boldness ofa discoverer, adde 
ntleness and humanity of a Christian. 
And thanks to ye, Decurions ye nn who 
have rescued from the oblivion of three centu- 
ries these interesting memorials of your illus- 
trious countryman—the discoverer of a new 
world destined to rival the glories of the old. 
Every thing relating to such an individual 
is valuable, and we would ourselves give 
half an empire to possess his sword, guiltless 
of innocent blood, to present it to our own 
allant countryman who is a fourth time 
about to brave an artic winter, in order, if 
gssible, to penetrate the crystal barrier 
to future discovery in the regions of eternal 
i long, but able, memoir of Columbus 
ecedes the memorial, in which the author, 
Don Gio. Batista Spotorno contends,—and 
we think conclusively,—that the great navi- 
gator was a native of Genoa, and that, to 
yse the words of the author of the French 
epic entitled Chrestoper Colomb,— 
‘{] naquit dans les murs de la superbe Génes, 
Dont la gloire €gala les plus beaux jours d’ 
Athénes.’ 

Seven cities contended for the honour of 
giving birth to Homer, and five different 
clains have been set up for Columbus, four 
of whichhis biographer satisfactorily disposes 
of, and clearly enough establishes his birth- 
place at Genoa, where he was born of plebeian 
parents, about the year 1446 or 1447: his 
father was a wool-carder;—but no matter 
what was his origin, save as a matter of 
curiosity ; for, to use the words of Giulo 
Salinero, he was so great and distinguished 
thet he would not disgrace the most illus- 
trious families of Europe. ‘The life of Co- 
lambus is too well known to render it ne- 
cessary to dwell on Mr. Spotorno’s memoir, 
although it is the best we have seen of this 
great man: we shall therefore only observe, 
that he went to sea at the age of fourteen ; 
that on the 6th of September, 1492, he sailed 
from Gomera, ‘ undismayed by the unhappy 
fate of Doria and Vivaldi, turning his back 
upon the old world to find a new one in the 
ocean ;’ and that, on the 12th of October, at 
Guanahani, now S. Salvador, the hero 
landed — 

‘And with his great footstep impressed 

_ _the new world.’ 

His discoveries, his humanity, and the base 
ingratitude with which he was treated, are 
allfacts too well known to render it necessar 
or us to dwell on them. ‘ Overcome by the 
feeling of the ingratitnde he had experienced, 
!$ Constitution worn out by the gout and 
s past fatigues, and dejected in his mind at 
seeing himself thus poor and abandoned, 
oe tk having opened the new hemisphere 
e Spanish Nation, this great man de- 
sole ° life, with sentiments of the 
at est devotion, on the 20th of May, 1506, 
alladolid. His corpse was removed to 
rege and buried in the great church of 
city, with much funeral pomp; and, by 
order of King Ferdinand whose jeal 
sia rdinand, jealousy 
> Geath had extinguished, was honoured 


A CASTILLA Y A LEON 
NUEVO MONDO DIO COLON. 
(To Castille and to Leon a new world gave 

Coion.) 

‘This is the only description worthy of the 
immortal discoverer of the new world. The 
glory of the Genoese hero will be always un- 
parelleled. A conqueror may arise to 
surpass Alexander; a poet to excel Virgil ; 
but no one can ever rival Columbus, because 
no new hemisphere remains to be discovered. 
The documents are forty-eight in num- 
ber, the authenticity of which is indis- 
putable; they include two autograph let- 
ters, of which the editor has given fac 
similes. Two copies of the MS. were sent by 
Columbus himseif to his confidential friend, 
Nicolo Oderigo, with instructions to deposit 
one of them ina place of safe custody, and send 
notice of it to his son Diego. A descendant 
of Oderigo presented both copies to the most 
serene college, in 1670. One of the copies 
was, along with the archives of Genoa, trans- 
ferred to Paris, and had not been returned 
on the 29th of Jannary 1821; the other, which 
was long thought to have been lost, re- 
appeared after the death of the senator, 
Count Michelangelo Cambiasi; and, on the 
sale of that nobleman’s library, the King of 
Sardinia, on the representation of the De- 
curions of Genoa, purchased it, and had a 
transcript made, to be deposited in the 
archives of the court, at Turin, giving 
up the original to the Genoese. From this 
MS. the copy, with a translation, now offered 
to the public, is printed. A monument was 
alse erected to his memory, surmounted by 
his bust, which the artist executed from 
the description left of the great navigator, 
for no portrait of him is known to exist. An 
engraving of the monument and a portrait 
from the bust are given in these memorials. 

The memorials generally consist of char- 
ters of privileges granted to Columbus, 
letters, warrants, memorials, &c. The in- 
structions given to Columbus by the King 
and Queen of Spain are very temperate, and 
one of the items is curious. Columbus was 
to take out implements for coining :— 

‘Item: it appears to Us, that there should 
be given to Indians, with whom it is con- 
certed that they are to pay the tribute im- 
posed a piece or mark of brass coin or 
lead, which they must wear on the nape; 
and the figure or mark of this said coin 
must be changed every time they pay, in 
order that it may be known who has not 
paid; and that, wherever and whenever 
persons are found in the island, who have 
changed the said mark on the nape, they 
are tu be seized and subjected to some-slighit 
punishment.’ 

‘There seems to have been less difficulty 
in discovering the new world than in colo- 
izing it: and one of the decrees of the king 
and queen, offers a pardon to criminals if 
they will settle at Hispaniola on a sort of 
transportation for a limited time. This de- 
cree is curious, and we give it at length :— 

‘Don Ferdinand and Donna Isabella, by 
the grace of God, King and Queen of 





wi : 1 
; th a marble monument with the following 
Pitaph engraved upon it :-— 


Castile, &c......To the members of our 


--—~— 


and bailiffs of our household, court and 
chancery, and to all the councils and tri- 
bunals, magistrates, knights, esquires, of- 
ficers, and good men of all the cities, towns, 
and places of our kingdoms and dominions, 
royal, abbatial, and free municipalities, and 
all other persons whatsoever, our vassals, 
subjects and natives, to whom the contents 
of this our letter refer and belong; and to 
each, and to every one of you, to whom this 
our letter may be presented, or the copy of 
it signed by a public scrivener, health and 
grace. Know ye that we have ordered Don 
Christopher Columbus, our admiral of the 
ocean, to return to the island of Hispaniola, 
and to the other islands and main land, 
which are in the above-said Indies, 
and attend to the conversion and popu- 
lation of the same; because that would 
redound to the service of our Lord God, 
extend his holy faith, and enlarge our 
kingdoms and dominions. We have there- 
fore ordered the equipment of certain véssels 
aud caravels, in which are embarked certain 
persons receiving pay for astipulated period, 
and victuals and provisions for the same. 
And whereas such people are not sufficient 
to form a colony, such as it behoves for the 
service of God, and our service, unless other 
persons go to dwell, live, and serve there at 
their own expense; and We wishing to 
provide therefore, as well as to what con- 
cerns the said conversion and population, 
as to show mercy and compassion to our 
subjects and natives, command this our 
letter upon this subject to be given. 
By which, of our own motion and certain 
knowledge, we will and ordain that all and 
every person, men and women, our subjects 
and natives, who may have committed, up 
to the day of the publication of this our 
letter, any murders and offences, and other 
crimes of whatever nature and quality they 
may be, (except those of heresy, /ase ma- 
jestatis, perduellionis, treason, disloyalty, 
certain death, or effected by fire or dagger, 
coining, or carrying out of our kingdoms 
money, gold, silver, oc other articles 
forbidden by us,) who shall go and serve 
in person in the island of Hispaniola, 
and shall serve in it at their own expense, 
and in those things which the said admiral 
shall command and specify to them on our 
part; namely, those who have incurred the 
punishment of death, for two years, and those 
who have incurred any other punishment, 
although it may be the loss of a limh, for 
one year; shall receive a pardon for every 
crime and misdeed of whatsoever nature, 
quality, or gravity it may be, which they 
may have done or committed up to the day 
of the publication of this onr Jetter, ex- 
cepting the cases above-mentioned ; who- 
ever shall present themselves before the said 
Don Christopher Columbus, our admiral 
of the ocean, before a public scrivener, from 
the day of the date of this our letter, vot 
the end of the month of September next fol- 
lowing, in order that they may go with the 
said admiral to the foresaid island of His- 
aniola, and to the other islands and main- 
ee of the foresatd Indies, and serve in 





‘ council, auditors of our chamber, alcaldes, 


them for the whole of the said period, in 
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whatever the said admiral shall command 
them for our service, as has been said; and, 
thus presented, shall go to the islands and 
main-land aforesaid, and shall remain there 
continually in the said service, for all the 
foresaid time, and shall bring with him 
letters-patent subscribed by the said ad- 
miral, and sealed by a public scrivener, 


-cerufying thatthe said delinquents have 


served in the said islands, or in any of them, 


-for the said,time, shall be pardoned. And 


by the present, of our own motion and 
certain knowledge, we pardon them all the 
above-mentioned crimes, that they may 
have done and committed up to the day of 
the publication of this our letter, as has been 
said; and from the suid day they shall not in 
future be arraigned for the foresaid crimes, 
nor for any of them, nor be proceeded 
against, nor shall out tribunals proceed 
against them, nor their goods criminally, 
nor in any civil or criminal penalty, at the 
suit of any party, or of our treasury, or in 
any manner whatever, nor sliall execution 
against them or their goods take place of 
any judgments that are or have been given 
against them, which judgments we by this 
eur letter revoke, and declare as null and 
void, when the said service is terminated. 
And we command the said admiral of the 
Indies, and whatever other person may 
be acting for usin the foresaidJudies, to let 
all such go freely, who shall have thus served 


-their appointed time, according to the tenour 


of this our letter, and not to detain them in 
any manner. whatsoever. And, by this our 
letter it is ordered that our councillors and 
the auditors of our chamber, the alcaldes of 
our court and chancery, and all governors, 
und other magistrates of any kind what- 
soever, of all the cities, towns, and places of 
our kingdoms and dominions, observe and 
execute and cause to be observed and ex- 
ecuted, in all and through all, this our letter 
of pardon and remission, and the contents 
of it, and every part of the same, as Is ex- 
pressed in it; and, in observing and exe- 
cuting it, not tg proceed against such per- 
sons who may thus have served in the above- 
said Indies, for any crime which they may 
have done and committed, with the excep- 
tions before-mentioned, at the suit of any 
party, or of our treasury, or in any manner 


»whatsoever, or grant execution against the 


said persons or their goods, on account of 
such crimes; and, if any process should have 
already been issued against them, or judg- 
ments given, we revoke and declare them 
nol]; the which by the present, of our said 
certain knowledge, we revoke, annul, and 
declare of no effect; and re-establish 
the said delinquents in their former good 
fume, and in the state in which they were, 
before they had done and committed the 
atoresaid crimes. And, in order that all 
these things may be publicly known, and 
that po one may pretend ignorance of them, 
we command them to be publicly pro- 
claimed in the sqyares, markets, and other 
customary places: and let none of you con- 
travene them in any manner whatsoever, 
under the penalty,’ &c.......+.-(as inthe 
gther documents. ) 


_—_ 





the old crazy hulk, the Asia, that has been 








‘Given in the town of Medina del Campo, 
on the twenty-second day of the month of 
Juue, in the year of the nativity of our Sa- | 
viour Jesus Christ, 1497. 

‘[ rue KING. I tre QuEEN.’ 

The editer gives a copy of the famous 
bull of Pope Alexander VI., assigning for 
ever to Spain ell the islands and main- 
lands found, or that shall be found, dis- 
covered or that shall be discovered, towards 
the west and south, drawing and fixing a 
line from the arctic to the antarctic pole: 
whether the maia-lands and islands found, 
or that shall be found, be towards India, 
or towards any other part; which line must 
be distant from any one of the islands what- 
soever which are vulgarly caHed the Azores 
and Cape de Verd, a hundred leagues 
towards the west and south. 

This woald be a famous document for 
Ferdinand XII, to lay hold of now, and we 
doubt not will be pleaded as a full proof of his 
claims to all the republics that have thrown 
off his odious yoke; and, in good truth, it 
would do as much towards that purpose as 


recently sent from Cadiz. Thereis a highly 
interesting document—the defence of Co- 
lumbus, tn a letter to the nurse of Don 
John, when he arrived from the Indies, a 
prisoner. It is a manly vindication and 
statement of his unmerited sufferings though 
somewhat tinctured with the religious super- 
stitions and bigotry of the age. 
~~ @O)e-— 


The Book of the Church. By Dr. Soutney. 
(Continued from p..87.) 


Dr. SoutTHey, in noticing the character of 
Queen Anne Boleyn, attacks with great se- 
verity the conduct of the Romanists, who 
have heaped all sorts of crimes on her head ; 
he charges them with ‘ fiendish malignity,’ 
and says, they were in that aye ‘so accus- 
tomed to falsehood, that they could not ab- 
stain from it even when truth might have 
served their cause.’ These are strong ac- 
cusations, and wiil, we doubt not, call forth 
an answer; for there are very fewof Dr. 
Southey’s works that do not call some per- 
sons up, either to attack him or defend 
themselves. We pass on to the suppression 
of the monasteries: — 

‘lf Henry had always listened to this 
faithful counsellor (Cranmer), the reforima- 
tion would have proceeded as temperately 
in all other respects as with regard to doc- 
trine, and the reproach which was brought 
upon it, by the destruction of the religious 
houses, would have been averted.  ‘Tole- 
rated upon their then present tooting, those 
establishments could not be. They were 
the strong holds of popery, the manufacto- 
ries of Romish fraud, the nurseries of Ro- 
mish superstition, If religion was to be | 
cleared from the gross and impious fables 
with which it was well nigh smothered ; it 





the Manichean errors and practices which | 
had corrupted it were to be rooted out; if | 
the scandalous abuses connected with the 
belief of purgatory were to be suppressed; | 
if the idolatrous worship of salats and 
images was to be forbidden; if Christianity, | 


' 





———. 
and not monkery, was to be the religion . 
the land ;—then was a radical change, 
constitution of the monasteries nectaeat 
—St. Francis, St. Dominic, and their ral 
lows, must dislodge, with all their trum 
and the legendary give place to the Bible. 
; ‘ Therefore Cranmer advised the dissoly 
tion of the monasteries, as a measure ind) 
pensable for the stability of the refortatigg 
and that out of their revenues more bis, 


oprics should be founded, so that, dioces | 


being reduced into less compass, every big, | 
op might be able to fulfil the duties of be | 
otlice. And to every cathedral he wou 
have annexed a college of students in divi. 
nity, and clergymen, from whom the dioce 
should be supplied. More than this Might 
justly have been desired. After a Certain 
number of monasteries had been thus dis 
posed of, others should have been preserrej 
for those purposes of real and undeniabk 
utility connected with their original instity.. 
tion; some as establishments for single wo. 
men, which public opinion had sanctified, 
and which the progress of society was rey. 
dering in every generation more and mor 
needtul; others as seats of literature and 
of religious retirement. Reformed convents 
in which the meinbers were bound by » 
vow, and burdened with no superstitiow 
observances, would have been a blessing» 
the country. 

*‘Cranmer’s advice was taken, as to th’ 
dissoluuion ; in other respects it was litt? 
regarded, though to him it is owing that agy 
thing was saved from the wreck. Th 
overthrow of these houses had long been pr’ 
dicted, because of the evils inherent in ther 
constitution; still more because of thet 
wealth: and, though the danger had bee, 
staved off in Henry the Fifth’s reign, eve 
then a precedent had been given to his suc 
cessors, by the suppression of such allie 
priories as were subservient to foreign ab 
beys. For this measure, however, ther 
were just and unanswerable reasons of stale. 
A more dangerous step was taken by Wo: 
sey, in the plenitude of his power. He 
with the king’s approbation, procured bul 
from the pope, for suppressing forty smalle 
monasteries, and endowing, with their pos 
sessions, the two colleges which it was hs 
intention to found, at Oxford and at bi 
birth-place, Ipswich. 

‘The Observant Franciscans had incens 
the king, by the part they had taken in th 
Kentish nun’s imposture, and by the boli 
ness with which they inveighed against ti 
divorce. From resentment, therefore, ! 
suppressed that order of friars; and 
this act cupidity could have had no shat 
tor they had no lands, and their convet!s 
were given to the Augustinians. More * 
rious measures were intended, when cdl 
missioners were appointed to visit them 
nasteries, and report concerning their stalé 
their discipline, and their possessions. To } 
obtain the latter for the king’s use was 
real object; and in the former, they !ou™ 


}as much pretext as the fiercest enenries @ 


monachism could have desired, Wich 
had lamented one crying evil, which has 
prevailed everywhere where monastene 
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existed —the practice of thrusting 
y nto them, and compelling them 
hemselves by irrevocable vows, 
that the patrimony of the elder or favourite 
child might not be diminished by their por- 
tion, The visitors had authority to dispense 
with such vows; and many, when they 
inew this, fell on their knees before them, 
and prayed to be delivered from their mise- 
rable imprisonment. In many of these 


tty I 


hav 
children ! 
to bind t 


communities, they found parties op- 
osed to each other, captious opposition, 
yexatious tyranny, andicruel abuse of power, 
which dreaded> no responsibility. Coining 
was detected in some houses; the blackest 
and foulest crimes in others. Many nun- 
neries were in a scandalous state ; and so 
little were the austere rules of their.institute 
observed, that when the observance was in- 
sisted on by the visitors, the monks declared 
it was intolerable, and desired rather that 
their community might be suppressed than 
so reformed, 

‘It was in the lesser monasteries that the 
worst abuses were found; probably because 
they served as places of degradation, to 
which the most refractory or vicious mem- 
bers were sent. This afforded a plea for 
suppressing them, and a bill was passed ac- 
cordingly, fur conferring upon the crown all 
religious houses which were not able clearly 
to expend above 2001. a-year. ‘The pream- 
ble stated that, when the congregation of 
monks, canons, or nuns, was under the num- 
ber of twelve persons, carnal and abomina- 
ble living was commonly. used, to the waste 
of the property, the slander of religion, and 
the great infamy of the king and of the 
realm, ifredress should not be had thereof. 
Their manuer of life had, by cursed custom, 
become so inveterate, that no reformation 
was.possible, except by utterly suppressing 
such houses, and distributing the members 
among the great monasteries, wherein reli- 
gion was right well observed, but which 
were destitute of such full members as they 
ought to keep. In order, therefore, that 
the possessions of such small religious 
houses, instead of being spent, spoiled, and 
wasted for increase of sin, should be con- 
verted to better uses, and the unthrifty reli- 
gious persons, so spending the same, be 
compelled to reform their lives, Parliament 
humbly desired the king would take all such 
monasteries to himself and his heirs for ever. 

‘If the plea for this act had not been un- 
deniably notorious, the greater abbots, of 
whom-six-and-twenty at that time voted in 
Parliament, would never have consented to 
it. Fair promises were held out, that all 
should be'done to the pleasure of Almighty 
God, and for the honour of the realm ; and 
equitable provisions were made (had they 
been Observed) for the reservation of 
rents, services, corrodies, and pensions, the 
continual keeping. up of house and house- 
hold in the same precinct, by those to whom 
abbey lands should be past, and for occupy- 
ing the same extent of the demesne in til- 
ceria d under a monthly penalty of 
ake E. y this act three hundred and 
the y sa convents were dissolved : In 

locese of Bangor, uot one was left 


standing. The king became possessed of 
about 10,0001. in plate and moveables, and 
a clear yearly revenue of 30,0001. Some 
ten thousand persons were cast upon the 
world; the greater monasteries had no in- 
clination to receive them, and it was at 
their choice to enter or not. The king 
cared not what became of them after he had 
given them a new gown and forty shillings ; 
many rejoiced in their liberty, and some, it 
is to be hoped, deserved it and enjoyed it; 
but it cannot be doubted that the number of 
vagabonds was increased by this ejectment, 
and that some grey hairs must have gone 
down in misery to the grave. The property 
was soon dispersed by grant, sale; and ex- 
change. This is said to have been Crom- 
well’s advice; and it is a peliey which has 
been followed in all revolutions,’ 

There is reason to believe that the cu- 
pidity of Henry VILE. had a greater share in 
the suppression of the monasteries, to get 
the wealth which he seized upon; than any 
feelings in favour of religion; and the pro- 
perty thus obtamed, the king often gambled 
away, ‘setting sometimes an estate, and 
sometimes a peal of church bells, upon a 
cast.’ We have already alluded to retics, 
and we add another brief notice :— 

‘The simplest persons perceived what 
frauds had been practised concerning relics, 
when more pieces of the true cross were 
produced than would have made a whole 
one; and so many teeth of St. Apollonia, 
which were distributed as amulets azainst 
tooth-ache; tliat they filled atun. The abo- 
minable frauds of the Romish ehurch has- 


ing up the cause of his ancestor, ordered his 
uame to be struck out from the calendar, 
and his bonés burnt. Another fraud was 
then discovered,—fur the skull was found 
with the rest of the skeleton in his grave, 
though another had been produced, to work 
miracles, as his, in the church.’ 

Dr. Southey vindicates Cranmer in all his 
measures, except the death of Joan Bocher, 
the Kentislr woman whom he sent to the scaf- 
fold. Lleacknowledges ‘it is the saddest pas- 
sage in Cranmer’s lifte—the only one for which 
no palliation can be offered.’ Cranmer’s 
own death afterwards was one of those acts 
of retributive justice of which the instances 
were numerous during the reformation. We 
now come tothe re:gn of Mary, who revelled 
in the blood of martyrs, and whose agents 
udded insult to cruelty, as a few extracts 
will show :— 

‘John Rogers, the- protomartyr in the 
Marian persecution, and at that time a pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, had fomnerly been 
chaplain to the English merchants at Ant- 
werp, and had there been.a fellow-!abourer 
with Tindal and Coverdale, in the great 
work of translating the-Bible. He had a 
large family, and, having married a German 
woman, might have found means to support 
them in hercountry; but, deeming it the duty 
of himself and his brethren, he said, to stand 
like true soldiers by the captain of their sal- 
vation, and trot traitorously run out of his 
tents, or out of the plain field from hin, in 
the most jeopardy of the battle—he chose 
to abide the worst; and, im his last sermon 





tened its downfall now, more than they had 
promoted its rise. A vial was slrown at 
Hales, in Gloucestershire, as containing a 
portion of our blessed Saviour’s blood, 
which suffered itself to be seen by no person 
ina state of mortal sin, but became visi!l:le 
when the penitent, by his offerings, had ob- 
tained forgiveness. It was now discovered, 
that this was performed by keeping blood, 
which: was renewed every week, in a vial, 
one side of which was thick and opaque, the 
other transparent, and turning it bya se- 
cret hand, as the case required. A trick of 
the same kind, more skilfully executed, is 
sull annually performed at Naples. There 
was acrucifix at Boxley, called the Rood of 
Grace, which was a favourite object of pil- 
grimage, because the image moved its head, 
hands, and feet, rolled its eyes, and made 
many other gestures, which were represent- 
ed as miraculous, and believed-to be so. 
The meehanism whereby all this was done 
was now exposed to the public, and the 
Bishop of Rochester, after preaching a ser- 
mon upon the occasion, broke the rood to 
picces in their sight. Henry failed not to 
take advantage of the temper which such 
disclosures.excited. Shrines and treasures, 
which it might otherwise have been danger- 





| 


| 


ous to. have invaded, were now thought 
rightfully to be seized, when thev had been 
procured by such gross and palpable impo- 


sitions. The gold from Becket’s shrine alone | 


filled two chests, which were a load for 
eight strong men. Becket was unsainted, 
as well as unshrined, by the king, who, tak- 


at St. Paul’s Cross, exhorted the people to 
remain in such true doctrine as had been 
taught in King Edward’s day, and to beware 
of ail pestilent popery, idolatry, and super- 
stition. After long imprisonment and se- 
veral examinations, he was condemned, for 
maintaining that the church of Rome was 
the church of Antichrist, and for denying 
transubstantiation. The sentence being 
passed, he requested that fils poor wife, be- 
ing a foreigner, might come and speak with 
_bim as long as he lived; “ for she hath ten 
| children,” said he, * that are hers and mine, 
and somewhat I would counsel her what 
were best for her to do.” But Gardiner, 
with his characteristic brutality, refused 
this, attirming that she was not his wife. 
And when, the day of his* execu- 





on 
tion, he asked Bonner, that he might speak 
| to her a few words only, before bis buruing, 
| that monster would not permit it. She met 
him, however, with her ten children, one 
hanging on the breast, as he went to Sinith- 
| field. That sight did not abate the cheerful- 
| ness of his courage; a pardon was offered him 
| atthe stake, if he would recant; he steadily 








refused it, and, washing his hands in the 
flames as they blazed about him, took bis 
death with so calm and resolute a patience, 
| that many who were present blessed God 
| for the support which had been vouchsuted 

him, and derived strength from his example.’ 
| In order to strike terror to the reformers, 
| the victims were frequently executed in dit- 
| ferent parts of the country. It had, how- 
| ever, a contrary effect, in showing more ex- 
' tensively the persecuting cruelty of the pa- 
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pists and the unshaken faith of the martyrs. 
Such, indeed, is the opinion of our author, 
and the fact is indisputable :— 

‘The persecution continued with unabat- 

Ing rigour ducing the whole of this abomina- 
ble reign; and the consequence was, that as 
the havoc which had been committed under 
pretext of the reformation made the people 
rejoice in the re-establishment of popery, 
popery was by these cruelties rendered an 
object of horror and hatred to the nation, 
Persons whom neither books nor sermons 
would have reached were converted to the 
Protestant faith by the constancy with which 
the martyrs suffered:—a subject to which 
they would otherwise have remained indif- 
ferent, was forced upon their thoughts, and 
they felt that the principle could be of no 
light importance for which so many laid 
down their lives. The sight of Latimer’s 
and Ridley’s death produced such an effect 
upon Julius Palmer, who, in Edward’s reign, 
had been expelled from Magdalen College, 
as an obstinate Romanist, that he could not 
rest ull he had searched the Scriptures to as- 
certain what were the grounds of the faith 
for which they suffered, and then openly 
professed it himself. ‘ Thou art stout now 
and hardy in thine opinion,” said one of 
his fellow collegians, as they sate at table 
together, ‘‘ Lut if thou wert brought to the 
stake thou wouldest tell another tale. I 
advise thee beware of the fire! it isa shrewd 
matter to burn.” “ Truly,” said Paliner, 
**T have been in danger of burning once or 
twice, and hitherto, thank God, IL have 
escaped it; but I judge verily it will be my 
eud at last; welcome be it! It is a hard 
matter for them to burn, that have the mind 
and soul linked to the body, as a thicf’s foot 
is tied in fetters: but if a man be once able, 
through the help of God’s Spirit, to separate 
and divide the soul from the body, for him 
itis no more mastery to burn, than for me 
to eat this bread.” Nor was this a vain 
confidence, for in the same spirit he suffered 
at the stake. 

‘ The sight of the papists’ cruelty, in like 
manner, made George Tankertield misdoubt 
their conduct first, and then abhor it. He 
was sent to St. Alban’s, there to be burnt in 
au field at the west end of the abbey. His 
execution was delayed till the afternoun, 
while the sheriils were at a marriage feast! 
He, meantime, observed, that— 

“* Although the day be never so long, 
At last it ringeth to even-song.” 
And he tried tie fire in his chamber with his 
foot, to prove how the flesh could support 
it. When he came to the stake, the mayor 
said that, if he had but one load of faggots 
in the world, he would give it them to burn 
this heretic. A knight who was present 
took him by the hand, and said, in a low 
tone of voice, “ Good brother, be strong in 
Christ!” The martyr replied, “© sir, I 
thank you! Tam so, I thank God.” And 
when the flames arose, he moved his arms xs 
if he were bathiag in them and embracing 
his death; so that some of the more obdu- 
rate spectators observed, the devil was so 
strong in him, and is all such, that they 
could feel no pain. 


‘Those whose hearts were too hard to 
comprehend a worthier reason, might well 
entertain this notion, so marvellous was the 
fortitude which the martyrs displayed. 
|Sometimes they promised their friends that 
they would lift up their arms in the fire, and 
clap their hands, in token that the mind 
could be kept quiet and patient through 
their torments; and they failed not to give 
this promised assurance of triumphant faith. 
A young man, who was inartyred at Canter- 
bury, George Roper was his name, extend- 
ed his arms like an image on the cross, 
when the pile was kindled, and in that atti- 
tude held them till the last. Rawlins 
White, a poor Welsh fisherman, bow-bent 
with the infirmities of age, stood bolt up- 
right when he approached the stake, as if he 
had already cast off the burden of years. 
‘‘[ feel a fighting between the flesh aud the 
spirit,” said he to one of his friends; “ and 
the flesh would very fain have his sway, 
Therefore, I pray you, if you see me any 
thing tempted, hold your finger up, and I 
shall trust I shall remember myself.” The 
memento was not needed, for the faith 
which brought him to this death supported 
him in it, Another martyr, as the time of 
his martyrdom drew near, complained of a 
heaviness at heart, from which he could ob- 
tain no relief, though he was earnest day 
and night in prayer. The friend to whom 
he made this confession exhorted him to 





play the man, seeing his cause was just and 
true, and not to duubt that the Lord would 
visit him in his good time, and satisfy his 
desire with plenty of consolation ; and he 
besought him, when any such sense of com- 
fort touched his heart, to show some signifi- 
cation, that he might witness it. When 
they came in sight of the stake, the martyr 
clapped his hands exultingly, and cried out 
to hun, ** Austen, He is come! He is come!” 
and that * with such joy and alacrity, as one 
seeming rather to be risen from some dead- 
ly danger to liberty of life, than as one pass- 
ing out of the world by any pain of death ” 

‘The constancy of the martyrs, and the 
manifest sympathy of the people, provoked 
the persecutors to further cruelty. What 
they could not effect by the fear of death, 
they hoped to accomplish by torments in 
prison; their victims were fastened by the 
feet, hands, and neck, in the most painful 
postures; they were scourged and beaten, 
tortured with fire, and deprived of food. 
When Gardiner sent his alms-basket to the 
prison, he sent with it strict charge that not 
a scrap should be given to the heretics.’ 

(To be continued ). 
+ oe 


The Churacter of the Russians. 
By Dr. Lyatt. 
(Continued from p. 84.) 
IN our last notice of this work we promised 
that we would this week examine the po- 
litical opinions of Dr.-Lyall as to the 
power of Russia; this, however, we must 
defer until our next, as we have just re- 
ceived from that gentleman a pamphlet, 
| since published, on the subject: we shall, 





| therefore, proceed to other portions of this 
‘The anecdotes already related 


' volume. 





SS 
by Dr. Lyall are by no means fayourg 
to the Russian character, which is no 
however, without some good traits. 9,’ 
author says :— . 

‘Among all classes of society in Russig 
[ think charity may be pronounced ty be 
a prevailing virtue. The charity of the 
nobles, and even of the richer merchants 
is demonstrated in various ways,—as in the 
institution of hospitals and infirmaries, the 
protection of widows and orphans, the as. 
sistance of the poor and the subscription 
to humane societies, the relief of prisoners 
&c. The Imperial Philanthropic Society 
(of Moscow) is liberally supported, and 
many anonymous sums of money are re. 
ceived for its use. I have often been as. 
tonished, while regarding regular reports 
in the Moscow Gazette, at the numerous 
sums, many of them also anonymous, 
which are daily sent to the head-master of 
police, General Schulgin, for the pur 
of liberating debtors, and bettering the 
condition of prisoners in the public gaols, 
With the money so collected, a composi. 
tion is made with the creditors of the con- 
fined debtors, who obtain their liberty,’ 

After noting that the agents of police 
embezzle a portion of the money, Dr. Lyall 
adds :— 

‘But it is not only by money that pri- 
soners are assisted. he quantity of pro- 
visions sent to the temporary prison (the 
Yam, or hole, as it 1s more generally 
called), in the Kitai Gorod, and to the 
great prison of the government of Mos- 
cow (Ostrog), is sometimes more than can 
be consumed, especially on festivals. The 
butchers send beef, &c., the bakers send 
bread, and the nobles both, and small 
pies (pirogies), and fish, &c., as they say, 
that the poor prisoners may partake of the 
general joy. 

‘Mendicity is not so common in Russia 
as in free countries, because, in case of 
poverty or inability to work, the propri- 
etors are obliged to maintain their slaves, 
and the boors of the crown are equally 
protected. 

‘It is not common for Russians of any 
rank to let mendicants depart from their 
doors without giving them something, 


‘though it be only amorsel of black bread. 


Luckily the idea is prevalent among the 
Russians, that whatever is given in charity 
is treasured up for them in heaven, or, t 
use their own words, ‘ is deposited on the 
altar of the Lord.” The merchants a0 


the peasants really speak at times as 


they were actually to receive a piece Y 
bread increased tenfold for their alins. 

‘In Russia mendicants usually commence 
by asking you simply for a milostinka, OF 
alms. If you seem to hesitate, or do ne 
give a flat denial in the usual form, Yo" 
are then entreated to give something 
(Khrista radi) for Christ’s sake, which i 
deemed an irresistible appeal. But, — 
you give a positive denial, either ont 
first or second onset, in the undersi®’ 
form (Boglis Toboyse, or Both Pomote 
God with thee, or God help thee, it 15% 
to be further importuned.’ 
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In no instance is the charity or benevo- 


tence of the Russians more conspicuous 
than in their kindness to orphans, whether 
the children of natives or foreigners. A 
memorable instance of this is related by 


Dr. Lyall :— 


‘ About five yearsago a lady having lost | 


her husband in America or the West Indies, 
returned to Great Britain with a young fa- 
mily of five children, and without any thing 
for their subsistence. She now heard of 
the extraordinary good fortune of her bro- 
ther-inelaw, and of the riches he had accu- 
mulated’ in Russia. Without writing to 
her sister, and without the means of paying 
for the passage, she engaged the cabin of 
aship, and set sail from the Phames for 
Cronstadt. On her arrival at St. Peters- 
burgh, she forwarded a letter to her sister, 
residing inthe neighbourhood of Moscow, 
to give information of herself and family, 
and their miserable circumstances. Her 
brother-in-law and her sister were petrified 
on perusing the letter, especially as their 
circumstances had been egregiously mis- 
sepresented:—a widow and five children 
totake charge of, their ship-passage to 
pay, to transport them to Moscow, and 
the whole of them to clothe warmly, as the 
winter was approaching!! ‘These difficul- 
ties were conquered, and the widow and 
family soon arrived in the ancient capital. 
Her sister was of a very active disposition, 
and had already taken her measures so 
well, that, before a month revolved, the 
whole of the children were placed in dif- 
ferent noblemen’s families, and a place 
secured for the lady in another family. 
They are all in and near Moscow still en- 
joying the charity of the Russians.’ 

The greatest portion of Dr. Lyall’s work 
consists of a description of Moscow, in- 
cluding not only atopographical account of 
every thing remarkable in the ancient ca- 
pital of the Czars, but many observations 
onthe general character of the Russians. 
In the notice which Dr. Lyall takes of 
Russian literature, he pays a just compli- 
ment tothe ability with which Mr. Bow- 
ring has translated some of the Russian 
poets, and he says a mass of valuable in- 
formation, especially in history, lies bu- 


ried in the hidden volumes of the Scythian } 


and the Sclavonian authors, for want of a 
knowledge of their language. Literature 
is, however, making great progress in Rus- 
Sia: the Lancasterian system of educa- 
lion is spreading, the arts of printing and 
engraving are making great strides, and 
there is a manifest tending towards the ad- 
vancement of the polished arts and sci- 
ences. Moscow contains numerous sci- 
€ntific and literary institutions, of which 
t. Lyall gives a detailed account, as well 
aS asyllabus of the course of instruction 
pervoeit in the university, and throughout 

the empire generally. 
t. Lyall gives a good narrative of 


‘the mortal remains of their companion. 


numeros contained 7000 principal edi- 
fices, and at least 14,000structures, making 
a grand sum total of 21,000 buildings. 
For the present, we have only room for 
one anecdote connected with this memo- 
rable event :— 

‘«* An Englishman, who had resided a 
long time at Moscow, knew not by what 
means to save his effects. The French 
had already entered theeity. Having dug 
a very deep hole in his kitchen garden, 
into which he let down histrunk, and hav- 
ing covered it over by some feet of earth, 
he interred the body of a dead French sol- 
dier above it. The French, in the general 
search, arrived imthe Englishman’s garden, 
and remarked the new turned-up earth. 
They. thought that they had found a prize, 
and. removed the earth with alacrity, where, 
to their utter astonishment, they discovered 


Ignorant of the device by which they were 
duped, they left off work, and the pro- 
perty remained secure, and was taken up 
after the departure of the French.”’ 
( To be concluded in our next ) 
oe) oo 


A Manual of Pyrotechny; or, a Familiar 
System of Recreative Fire-Works. By G. 
W. Mortimer. 12mo., pp. 172. London, 
1824. 

As we do not intend to run the hazard of 

setting our house on tire, or alarming our 

neighbours, and breaking the peace at the 
same time, by trying any of Mr. Mortimer’s 
experiments for recreative fire-works, we 
shall willingly take for granted that his-di- 
rections are all as excellent as they seem 
familiar and practicable, and that we shall 
never want a grand display at Vauxhall, or 
a blow up for that libertine, Don Giovanni, 
so long as Mr, Mortimer or his book exists ; 
at all events, ifthe proprietors of either 
of these liberally conducted establishments 
should disappoint us, we will have the 
audience (which will be much more effective 
than a starling) to halloo in their ears 

* Mortimer.— Mortimer.’ 
Few scientific exhibitions are more pleasing 

than those of fire-works, which are uni- 

versally attractive in all countries, and have, 
on numerous occasions in France, and twice 
at least in this country, been resorted to by 
government, as a source of gratification 
to the public in the commemoration of 
some joytul event. Our readers will readily 
perceive we allude to the exhibition of fire- 
works. in the Green Park, in 1749, on the 
conclusion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and that in 1814. The latter is well known, 
and the former seems to have been equally 
splendid. ‘The fire-works were displayed 
from atemple of huge dimensions, being 

410 feet long, and 114 high:—they were 

preceded by agrand overture, composed by 

Handel, and a royal salute of 101 pieces of 

ordnance. During the exhibition, one of 

the pavilions caught fire (as did the pagoda 





- _ of Moscow in 1312: the accounts 
il . houses destroyed vary consider- 
cata ut, from the best information he 
me ascertain, he supposes that 7000 
meres were destroyed, and that. these 


in 1814), and unfortunately some lives were 
lost by different accidents.” 


} 
| 


: er 
| * A few days before this exhibition, a cu- 





Mr. Mortimer commences with an in- 


troduction, in which he gives us a sort of: 
history of pyrotechny; and although, m 
quoting from this, we are partly ar 
at second hand, we shall make a short an 


somewhat emertaining extract:— 
‘In regard tothe origin of pyrotechny, our 
knowledge is verylimited. ‘The Chinese are 
said to have been the first pewple who had 
any practical. knowledge of it, or brought 
the art to any degree of pertection; with . 
them the use of fire-works is said to have 
been very general, long before they were 
known in European countries; and, from ac= 
counts given of some recent extibitions at. 
Pekin, it should seem that they have attain- 
ed to a degree of perfection not surpassed 
by any of our modern artists: Mr. Barrow, 
in bis Travels in China, gives, from the 
Journal of Lord Macartney, the following de- 
scription of one of their exhibitions: —* The 
fire-works, in some particulars,” he says, 
‘exceeded any thing of the kind [ had ever 
seen. In grandeur, magnificence, and va 
riety, they were, [ own, inferior to the 
Chinese fire-works we had seen at Batavia, 
but infinitely supevior in point of novelty, 
neatness, and imzenuity of contrivance. 
One piece of machinery I greatly admired : 
a green chest, five feet square, was hoisted 
up bya pully fifty or sixty feet from the 
vround, the bottom of which was so con- 
trived as then suddenly to fall out, and make 
way for twenty or thirty strings of lanterns, 
inclosed in a box, to descend from it, un- 
folding themselves from one another by de- 
ees, so as at last to forin a collection of 
full five hundred, each having a light of a 
beautifully coloured flame burning brightly 
within it. ‘This devolution and develop- 
mentof lanterns were several tines repeated, 
and at every time exhibiting a difference 
of colour and figure. On each side was a 
correspondence of smaller boxes, which 
opened in like manner as the other, and 
let down an immense net-work of fire, with 
divisions and compartments of various forms 
and dimensions, round and square, hexagons, 
octagons, &c. which shone like the brightest 
burnished copper, and flashed. like prismatic 
lightniihgs, with every impulse of the wind. 
The whole concluded with a volcano, or 
general explosion and discharge of suns and 
stars, squibs, crackers, rockets, and gre- 
nadoes, which involved the gardens for an 
hour in a cloud of intolerable smoke. The 
diversity of colour, with wich the Chinese 
have the secret of clothing their fire, seem» 
one of the chief merits of their pyrotechny ;’ 
and which alone would set them upon an 
equal footing with the Europeans. It is to 





famous Sieur Roquet, surgeon, from Paris, offers, 
with fifty assistant surgeons, to aitend as neur 
the fire-works as can be dome with safety, to 
bleed, amputate the limbs, &c. of all persons 
who may be injured ;’ to provide cotton for the 
ears of such § ladies, gentlemen, and officers of 
the fleet and army, as are not used to sudden 
explosions ; and to extract gunpowder out of 
of ladies’ faces, necks, uims, &c. The face- 
tiots writer, we presume, littie imagined tha, 
what he treated as a Joke became realized, any 





' rious hand-biil was circulated, in which ‘the 


that surgicul assistance was fatally necessary. 
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them, no doubt, that we are indebted for 
the discovery of that beautiful composition, 
which is still known by the name of the 
“* Chinese fire :’’ and to them we are likewise 
indebted fur the method of representing, 
with fire, that pleasing and perpetual variety 
of figures, which (when judiciously aranged) 
seem to emulate in splendour those endless 
beauties which adorn our celestial hemis- 
phere. In Eurupe, the Florentines are said 
to have been the first people that gained a 
knowledge of the invention, and we have 
reason to think that it was not long after the 
discovery of the use of gunpowder and fire- 
arms, about the end of the thirteenth, or 
beginning of the fourteenth century—we say 
the use of gunpowder, or application of it to 
fire-arms, for we believe the discovery of it 
to be of a much earlier date than what is 
generally given to it: and, whether the in- 
veution of the art of lire-works is not coeval 
with that ‘of gunpowder, is a question not 
overburdened with improbability.’ 

Mr. Mortimer then gues very systematically 
through the whole art and mystery of py- 
rotechny, giving plain directions, so as to 
enable every person so disposed to practise 
this scientific source of amusement. Were 
we disposed to moralize, we think we might 
do it even on $0 hazardous a topic: we might 
recommend ‘tvuch-paper,’ to scolding 
wives—‘ quick mutches,’ to sighing swains 
and love sick girls—‘ leadcys,’ to the op- 

sition in parliament—‘ sparks,’ to young 
adies who are without beaus—‘ towering 
rockets,’ to the ambitious~—and * honorary 
rockets,’ to the meritorious. <A strange 
way this, Mr. Mortimer will say, of reviewing 
his book, which, though no ‘ cracker'—for 
the author’s modesty prevents that—is an 
excellent manual of the art which it pro- 


fesses tu teach. 
——_+4+@) o——_. 


Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
and of the Regency, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 82.) 

From Louis X1V., on whose character the 
Duchess of Urleans dwells at sume length, 
she proceeds to the ladies of the court. She 
vindicates Madame de la Valliére, and says, 
to accuse her of loving any one but the 
king was wicked in the highest degree ; she 
describes this lady as extremely modest 
and amiable, of an elegant figure, and with 
an inexpressible charm in her countenance. 
A far different character is drawn of Ma- 


dame de Montespan, who, with some charms | 


of beauty in her face, was ‘ more of an am- 
bitious than a libertine woman, but 
wicked as the devil himself: nothing could 
stand between her and the gratification of 
her ambition, to which she would make any 
sacrifice. Her figure was uly and clumsy, 
but her eyes bespoke great intelligence.’ 
Our author insinuates that Madame de 
Montespan was not immaculate: she ap- 
pears to have been a lady of very lively wit, 
for her biographer says it was impossible 
to be tired in talking with her, and that she 
had the skill of representing things so hu- 
morously, that it was impossible not to 
Jaugh at her:— 


} 
as | 





‘Madame de Moutespan and her eldest 


daughter could drink a large quantity of 
wine without being affected by it. I have 
seen them drink six bumpers of the strong 
Turin rosa solis, besides the wine which 
they had taken before. I expected to see 
them fall under the table, but, on the con- 
trary, it affected them no more than a 
draught of water.’ 

Of Madame de Maintenon, whose name 
lives in sauces, chops, and cutlets, the 
duchess gives many anecdotes, which are 
by no means favourable to her character ; 
by the first it would seem that the duchess 
was somewhat of a fatalist :— 

‘The marriage of Louis XIV. with old 
Maintenon proves how impossible it is to 
escape one’s fate. The king said one day 
to the Duke de Crequi and to M. de la 
Rochefoucauld, long before he knew Mis- 
tress Scarron, “I am convinced that as- 
trology is false: I had my nativity cast in 
Italy, and I was told that, after living to ap 
advanced age, I should be in love with an 
old to the last moment of my exist- 
ence. I do not think there is any great 
likelihood of that.” He laughed most 
heartily as he said this: and yet the thing 
has taken place. oT 

‘Before she got into power, the church 
of France was very reasonable; but she 
spoiled every thing, by encouraging such 
follies and superstitions as the rosaries and 
other things. When any reasonable men 
appeared, the old woman and the con- 
fessor bad them banished or imprisoned. 
These two persons were the causes of all 
the persecutions which the Lutherans, and 
those of the refurmed religion, underwent 
in France. Pere La Chaise, with his long 
ears, began this worthy enterprise, and Pere 
Le Tellier completed it; France was thus 
ruined in every way. 

‘ All the mistresses the king had did not 
tarnish his reputation so much as the old 
woman he married; from her proceeded 
all the calamities which have since befallen 
France. It was she who excited the perse- 
cution against the Protestants, invented the 
heavy taxes which raised the price of grain 
so high, and caused the scarcity. She 
helped the ministers to rob the king; by 
means of the constitution she hastened his 
death; she brought about my son’s mar- 
riage ; she wanted to place bastards upon 
the throne: in short, she ruined and con- 
fused every thing. 








‘My son made me laugh the other day. 
IT asked him how Madame de Maintenon 
was. ‘* Wonderfully well;” he replied. 
“That is surprising at her age,” I said. 
‘Yes ;” he rejoined, * but do you not know 
that God has, by way of punishing the de- 
vil, doomed him to exist a certain number 
of years in that ugly body.” ’ 

The Duke of Orleans, the husband of our 
author, to whom we have already alluded, 
was a very weak man: like Lord Portsmouth, 
he was fond of the ringing of bells, and used 
to vo to Paris, on All Souls’ Day, for the 
purpose of hearing them. He bad a great 
aversion to riding, and, except when he was 


= 


with the artny, would never get on horse- 


more afraid of being sunburnt, and 


the blackness of the powder, than of the 
musket-balls.” He wrote so ill that he 
often puzzled to read his own wean 
Without being really fond of ANY Womag, . 
he used to associate with ladies, old and 
young, to please'the king; and, ‘ in Order no 
to be out of the court fashion, he even 
tended to-be amerous,’ but could not 
keep up the deception: — | 

‘He pretended to be in love with Ma. | 
dame de Grancei; but, if she had no Other | 
lover than Monsieur, she might have te. 
served her reputation. Nothing culpable _ 
ever passed between them ; and he alway, | 
endeavoured to avoid being alone with her. | 
She herself said that, whenever they bap- 
pened to be alone, he was im the greatest 
terror, and pretended to have the tooth | 
ache or the head-ache. They told & story | 
of the lady asking him to touch her, and 
that he put on his gloves before doing s0, 
[have often heard him rallied about this 
anecdote, and have often laughed at it!’ 

A considerable portion of this volume is 
devoted to an account of the author’s son 

onne . . ’ 
Phillipe II., Duke of Orleans, the Regent of 
France, and‘ the affairs of the regency, in 
which the affection of the mother does not 
affect the impartiality of the | historian, 
though ig may seem somewhat strange, in 
the days of modern refinement, to see amo- 
ther writing about the gallantries of her 
own son: but this was in the age and at the 
court of Louis XIV. The duchess posi 
tively asserts, that Henrietta, the sister of 
our Charles IL., and the first wife of Phi 
lip [., Duke of Orleans, was poisoned, but 
without the knowledge of Monsieur. The 
poison was sent from Italy, by the Chevalier 
de Lorraine, whom the princess had caused 
to be dismissed. The duchess sketches the 
portraits of all the eminent persons of her 
time, and dismisses some of them with 
singular natvete: speaking of the, Princess 
Palatine, she says,—‘ This princess is the 
only one of the house of Condé who is good 
for any thing. I think she must have some 
Germzan blood in her veins.’ Of the Prince 
of Conti she relates several anecdotes :— 

‘At the last masked ball, (4th March, 
1718,) some one, who had dressed himself 
like the Prince of Conti and wore a homp 
on his back, went and sate beside him. 
“Who are you, mask ?” asked the prince. 
The other replied, “I am_ the Prince of 
Conti.” Without the least ill-temper. the 
prince took off his mask, and, laughing, 
said,—* See how a man may be deceived. | 
have been fancying for the last twenty years 
that I was the Prince of Conti.” To keep 
one’s temper on such an occasion is really 
an uncommon thing.’ | 

A less princely anecdote is related of his 
highness :— +i 

‘ At one of the last opera balls he seized 8 
poor little girl just come from the county, 
tvok her from her mother’s side, and, placing 
her between his own legs, amused him 
by slapping and filliping her, until he made 
her nose and mouth bleed. The young 
girl, who had dune nothing to offend him, 





back ; ‘ The soldiers used to say that he was 


and who did net even know him, wept bite 
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, 1 ” 
not I give mice fillips £ 


are come 
one dare ls at 
ance, for they were afraid of having any 


thing to do with this eg madinan : hs 
nrakes the most frighttu grimaces ; and I, 
who am extremely frightened at crazy }co- 
le, trembie whenever I happen to be alone 
ghee of the duchess'’s Memoirs are 
more curious than those which relate to the 
fgmous Law, and the Mississippi scheme, 
which, like our own South Sea bubble, ex- 
cited so much interest in France.. The 
duchess Says, Law was so much run after, 
that be had uo repose night or day, and 
that a duchess even kissed his hand pub- 
licly :-— 

‘Another lady, who pursued him every 
where, heard that he was at Madame de 
Simiane’s, and immediately begged the lat- 
ter to permit her to dine with her. Madame 
de Simiane went to her and said she must 
be excused for that day, as Mr. Law was 
to dine with her. Mudame de Bouchu re- 
plied, that it was for this reason expressly 
she wished to be invited. Madame de Si- 
iiane only repeated that she did not choose 
to have Mr, Law troubled, and so quitted 
her. Having, however, ascertained the din- 
ner-hour, Madame de Bouchu passed be- 
fure the house in lier coach, and made her 
coacliman and fvotmmen call out ‘ Fire!” 
Immediately all the company quitted the 
table to know where the fire was, and 
amoug them Mr. Law appeared. As soon 
as Madawe de Bouchu saw hin, she jump- 
ed out of her carriage to speak to him ; but 
he, guessing the trick, instantly disap- 
peared. 

‘ Another lady ordered her carriage to be 
driven opposite to Mr. Law’s hotel, and then 
to be overturned. Addressing herself to 
the coachman, she said, “Overturn here, 
you blockhead-——overturn?” Mr. Law ran 
out to her assistance, when she confessed 
to him that she had done this for the sole 
purpose of having an interview with him,’ 

‘A servant had gained so much in the 
Rue de Quincampoix, that he was enabled 
to set up his equipage. When his coach 
Was brought home, he forgot who he was, 
and mounted behind. His servant cried 
out, “ Ah, Sir; what are you doing? this is 
yourown carriage.” ‘ [hat is true,” said 
the quondam servant; “I had forgotten.” 
Mr. Law's coachman having also made a 
Considerable sum, demanded permission to 
retire from his service. His master gave it 
to him, on condition of his procuring him 
ea good coachman. On the next day, 
ance with two persons, both of whom 
io said, good coachmen: and that 
“ liken had only to choose which of them 
fahe shee’ — he, the coachman, would 
in Fura other, People of all the nations 
indians hee are daily coming to Paris; and 
ae ew remarked, ‘that the number of 
230,000 € capital has been increased by 
saad more than usual. It hus been ne- 

y w make granaries into bed-roows ; 





rutal-scene pitied her; but no | 
to the poor child’s assist- | 


ie wealthy coachman made his appear- | 


i 
} 
| 


, bot he only laughed, and said, “ Can- | there is such a profusion of. carriages, that 
, All who were wit- | the streets are choked up with them, and 


many persons run great danger. 

‘Some ladies of quality, seeing a well- 
dressed woman covered with diamonds, and 
whom ndébody knew, alight from a very 
handsome equipage, were curious to know 
who it was, and sent to inquire of the 
lackey. Ue replied with a sneer, “It is a 
lady who has recently tumbled from a gar- 
ret into this carriage.” This lady was pro- 
bably of the same sort as Madame Bejon’s 
cook. That lady, being at the opera some 
days back, saw a person in a costly dress, 
and decorated with a great quantity of 
jewels, but very ugly, enter the theatre. The 
daughter said, ‘* Mamma, unless I am very 
much deceived, that lady, so dressed out, is 
Mary, our cook-maid.” ‘ Hold your tongue, 
my dear,”’ said the mother, “f and don't talk 
such nonsense.” Some of the young peo- 
ple, who were in the amphitheatre, began 
to cry out, “* Mary, the cook-maid! Mary, 
the cook-maid.” The lady in the fine 
dress rose and said,—"* Yes, Madam, I am 
Mary, the cook-maid ; I have gained some 
money in the Rue de Quincampoix ; I like 
to be well-dressed; I have bought some 
fine gowns, and [ have paid for them ;—can 
you say so much for your own ?”’ 

‘Mr. Law is not the only person who 
has bought magnificent jewels and exten- 
sive estates. ‘Khe duke, too, has become 
immensely rich, as well as all those who 
have held stock. Mr. Law has made his 
abjuration at Melun; he has embraced the 
Catholic religion with his children, and his 
wife is in utter despair atit. It is amusing 
enough to see how the people run after 
him in crowds, only to be edie at by 
him or his son. He has. bad>a terrible 
quarrel with the Prince ot Conti, who wish- 
ed Mr. Law to do at the bank athing winch 
my son had forbidden. The Prince of 
Conti said to Mr. Law, “* Do you know 
who I am ?”—“t Yes, Prince,” replied Law, 
‘“‘ or I should not treat you as I have done.” 
—“ Then,” said the prince, ‘* you ought 
to obey me.”—* T will obey you,” replied 
Law, ‘“*when you shall be regent ;” and 
he withdrew. 

‘The Princess de Leon would be taken 
to the bank, and made her footmen cry 
out, ** Room for the Princess of Leon.” At 
the same time, she, who is very little, slip- 
ped into the place where the bankers and 
their clerks were sitting. ‘*I want some 
stock,” said she.. The clerk replied, “ You 
‘must have patience, Madame, the certifi- 
'cates are delivered in rotation, and you 
/must wait until those who applied before 
you are served.” At the same time he 
opened the drawer where the stock-papers 
were kept; the Princess snatched at them: 
the clerk tried to prevent her, and a fight 
ensued. The clerk was now alarmed at 
having beaten a Jady of quality, and ran out 





to ask the servants who the Princess of 


Leon was. QOne of the footmen said, * She 
isa lady of high rank, young and beautiful.” 


/—* Weill, then,” said the clerk, ‘ it cannot 
'be she.” 


| Auother footman said, ‘* The 
| Princess of Leon is a lithe woman with a 


hunch before and another behind, and with 
arms so long that they nearly reach the 
ground.” “ Then,” replied the clerk, “ that 
is she.” 

‘Mr. Law is not avaricious: he gives 
away large sums in charity, and assists ma- 
ny indigent people. 

‘When my son wanted some duchess to 
accompany my daughter to Geneva, some 
one who heard him speaking about it, said, 
“Tf, Monsieur, you would like to select 
from a number of duchesses, send to Mr. 
Law’s ; you will find them all there.” 

‘Lord Stair cannot conceal his hatred of 
Mr. Law, and yet he has gained at least 
three millions by him. 

‘Mr. Law's son was to have danced ig 
the king’s ballet, but he has been attacked 
by the small-pox (9th Feb. 1720.) 

‘My son has been obliged to displace Me. 
Law. This person, who was formerly wer- 
shipped like a god, is now not sure of his 
life: it is astonishing how greatly terrified 
he is. He is no longer comptroller-general, 
but continues to hold the plate of director- 
general of the Bank and of the East India 
Company ; certain members of the Parlia- 
mentary Council have, however, been joined 
with him, to watch over the business of the 
bank. His friend, the Duke d’Antin, wanted 
to get the place of director, ~ ; 

‘ The duke at first spoke strongly against 
Law ; but itis said that a sum of four anl- 
lions, three of which went to him. and one 
to Madame de Prie, has engaged him tu 
undertake Law’s defence. My son is got 
timid, although he is threatened on all sides, 
and is very much amused with Law’s ter- 
rors. (25th June, 1720).’ 

The Mississippi scheme failed, and poor 
Law, so recently the idol of the Parisians, 
now became an object of their hatred; he 
was assailed by the mob, and, after taking 
refuge in the Palais Royal, left France se- 
cretly, and diéd in obscurity. We might 
still:go on selecting anecdotes of sketches of 
character from this work, but we have done 
enough to show that it is one Of, the most 
curious and entertainipg vuolumps shat has 
issued from the press for many ionths. 











ORIGINAL 
MEDITATIONS | BY MOONLIGHT. 
0, se 


‘ Ipse pater statuit, quid menstrua luna monerat.’ 

VirG., GEorG, }. I, c. 325. 
‘ Neque insidiis noctis capiere sereno. 

IDeEM, CARM., 425. 
THE man of the world isso ingulfed 
by its cares during the day, his time ts 
so absorbed in the toils and turmoils of 
his business, his thoughts so engrossed 
by his earthly occupations, that he can 
ill spare a single hour to study of any 
kind, save for the improyement of bis 
property ; to reflection of any sort, ex~- 
cept upon his ng wong to any other 
meditations, than how he may best 
avoid the daplicity of those whom he 





himself is hourly, it may be uncon- 
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sciously, duping. His mind advances 
not with the advancement of age; his 
virtues retrograde, as riches are accumu- 
lated in his warehouses; and his God 
is forgotten, in direct proportion as 
Mammon fastens on his idolatry. 

The moralist, too well aware of the 
interminable trials to which the virtuous 
are subject, who persevere in the path 
of right, would give even the sordid 
trader all the credit that can be de- 
manded, as for one who only swerved 
when deluded,—who only fell when 
temptation was too attractive to be re- 
sisted. But, as there is apparently no- 
thing that more effectually metamor- 
phoses the natural man than commerce, 
so it becomes the duty of the unbiassed 
spectator to pronounce dispassionately a 
just sentence upon men and manners; 
and also the task devolves upon the i 
losopher of directing the perverted vi- 
sions of mankind into their own souls. 
To show ‘ Virtue her own image, Viee 
her own deformity ;” to restore the mo- 
dern Croesus, and others of like aberra- 
tion, to their reason; to attempt the 
awakening of reverential thoughts, the 
stirring up of sublime ideas, the rege- 
neration of holy meditations by the 
blessed light of the moon, is my object. 

To the calm and quiet observer of 
nature, life produces nothing so fasci- 
nating as moonlight. In every season 
of the year, at every period of existence, 
whether we be chilled with the cruel 
winds of winter, or drenched with the 
unceremonious showers of all-bountiful 
Spring; parched with the summer’s in- 
tolerable heat, or elate with the au- 
tumnal prospects of plenteousness and 
fruitfulness; still doth the night seem 
beautiful, when, in a heaven fretted 
with gold and studded with starry 
worlds, the arbitress of tides sits, like a 
globe of molten silver, in the midst of 
brilliance that hath no peer. Methinks 
I see, in yonder vista, through the tall 
elms constituting which the darkness of 
night is just visible, a pair engaged in 
soft sweet converse :—each hangs upon 
the other’s words, as they were manna, 
without which life could not be sustain- 
ed in this ‘ peopled solitude;’ no en- 
vious blast bears upon the swift wing of 
hatred the tender strains they speak to 
slander’s ear: all is confidence and all 
is love; there, at least, is one happy 
group. Let us seek another: by the 
brink of yon unruffled lake, whose 
glassy surface shows a nether heaven, 
full of bright stars, aérial vapours, pla- 
nets, and constellations, methinks I con- 
template a sage, whose folded arms, 
histless attitude, and fixed — attentive 


, 


glance, testify his mind is engaged in 
the solution of some philosophical pro- 
blem, or in the adoration of that Power 
whose least creation is beyond the ut- 
most comprehension of man’s mind. 
Step we aside into the neighbouring 
hamlet, at the door of a cottage, whose 
albine front is shaded with the tendrils 
| of vine, jasmine, and honeysuckle, be- 
neath a portico of wood fantastically 





scions of a deceased oak, sit a homely 
villager, regaling upon his rustic fare, 
his wife beside him, holding in her 
arms a little urchin, whom the fatigue 
of play hath laid asleep; intervening 
these and the opposite bench, a round 
table sustains the weight of the brown 
ale-pitcher, the black home-made Ioaf, 
the bowl of milk, and the cream cheese, 
constituting the supper of the family. 
With the big ha’ Bible spread before her, 
the aged mother secures her own salva- 
tion, and prays for that of her children, 
commenting asshe reads. Seated upon 
her grandfather’s knee, a laughing girl 
strives with overpowering sleep, and 
gapes and smiles, and yawns and talks, 
to distance-hated bed-time. The moon, 
shining through the lattice-work of the 
porch, seems to bless the primitive fe- 
licity of this happy band. 1 could bring 
other pictures before us, but these will 
suffice to show how beautiful is night, 
how doubly beautiful when the moon is 
shining. 

The day is devoted to toil, the night 
Is consecrated to rest ;—yet are we not 
expected to pray, to think, to reason ?— 
and what time have we? With the 
sun the labourer rises from his bed, 
whether he be the all-bustling mer- 
chant, the grovelling miser, the phleg- 
matic villain, the thresher, the gleaner, 
the sower, or the reaper. ‘ My purpose, 
then, is to set an example to my 
readers; and, while the moonbeam 
streams in at my casement, guides me 
on my lonely way, or cheers me in my 
sickly sadness, to give to the world my 
meditations—in hopes that in what I fail 
others will succeed,—to register my 
thoughts, and chronicle my opinions. 

Man is the subject I have chosen to con- 
template. The out-goings and in-com- 
ings of his feet I shall note down; his er- 
rors I shall expose; his crimes hold up 
to execration; his virtues record; and 
his deeds of greatness magnify. My 
hymn shall no more be wanting when 
he acteth rightly, than shall be spared 
my rod when he doeth evil. 


manners, are my theme,—prolifie in- 
deed, and full of matter to be discoursed : 





carved, upon two benches formed of the 


————= 
‘those who would obtain my applanee 
‘must merit it; those only who are the 
_ advocates or the ministers of vice of of 
foHly will meet with the censures of the 
| NiGHT PONDERER, 











; — Pe 
Btography. 
PROFESSOR LANGLES, 

(In our last number we gave a memoir of } 
Langlés, and we now add the following ty). 
bute to his memory, by an English gentleman 
who has for many years been most inj. 
matcly acquainted with the great orientalig, 

SOcLETY has lost one of its brightesp, 
ornaments, and oriental literature one 
of its most zealous and enlightened py, 
fessors, in the death of this celebrated 
orientalist, whose amenity of mannerg 
was In perfect harmony with the Supe. 
riority of his attainments. Previous to 
the revolution, M. Langlés, who was 
descended from an excellent family of 
Picardy, was an officer of the Court of 
Honour of the Marshals of France. His 
functions. ceasing at the commencement 
of the revolution, he applied himself to 
the cultivation of the oriental languages, 
for which he had.always showm a predi- 
lection. Sineerely attached to liberty, 
but at the same time the friend of or. 
der, he so frequently found the latter 
sacrificed at the shrine of the former, 
that, excepting his functions as: one of 
the National Guards, he carefully ab. 
stained from taking any part in the poli- 
tical events which succeeded each other 
with a frightful rapidity. 

It being determined to preserve the 
royal library under a national denomi- 
nation, the literary reputation and the 
known probity of M. Langlés obtained 
him the place of keeper of the MSS. 
He had not long enjoyed this post before 
the rage for destroying every vestige of 
royalty and nobility extended the hand 
of desolation to the national library. 
Citizen Langlés was summoned to rene 
der an account of all books and MSS. 1n 
the library relative to genealogy, and 
whatever tended to the illustration of 
one class of society over another: the 
anathema pronounced included all char- 
ters, titles, genealogies of the noble fa 





The present age, its follies and its | 


milies, heraldic biography, and even 
books on other subjects with the insigt!@ 
of royalty on the binding. Citizen Lan- 
glés asked for delay, on account of the 
immensity of the collection, there being 
no exact catalogue of its contents. Re 
solved, at the peril of his life, to sav? 
so many precious documents from de 
struction, he fresh labeled some, to 
the bindings off others, and conceal 

an immense number in the attics of th 
hbrary; but, as a holocaust was Rnece* 
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sary, be selected anes minor inte- 
rest, duplicate copies, an a great — 
her of ponderous tomes on polemica 
divinity, in which those of the sectaries 
of Molina figured Jargely : this was a 
kind of retributive justice on the society, 
which had condemned so many victims 
to the flames. The agents of govern- 
ment, seeing an immense pile of books 
doomed to destruction, were satisfied 
with the zeal of Citizen Langles, and 
they were carried away, without exami- 
nation, by waggon-loads, to the Place 
Vendome, to be burned; and by this 
means many most important documents 
for the illustration of national history 
were preserved, at the risk of the life 
of M. Langlés, who concealed five thou- 
sand volumes which but for him would 
have perished. 

The | National Institute being formed, 
M. Langlés was chosen as one of its 
earliest members, in the class of lite- 
rature. It was at one of the sittings of 
this class that M. Langlés read a memoir 
productive of the most important results: 
this was no less than the expedition of 
Egypt. M. Langlés demonstrated in 
such glowing colours the possibility of 
opening a passage to India through 
Egypt, and thereby striking a death- | 
blow at British supremacy in the East, 
that General Bonaparte, who was pre- 
sent, immediately after the sittings, 
asked the academician for his memoir, 
pressed him with questions on different 
points, and from that time turned his 
whole attention to the conquest of 
Egypt. He wished M. Langlés to ac- 
company the expedition, and, on his de- 
climing it, Bonaparte threatened him 
with imperative orders from the Direc- 
tory: M. L. replied—* Citizen general, 
this threat would alone determine me 
to refuse. The Directory can deprive 
me of my place, but no power can com- 
i“ me to accompany you to Egypt.’ 

onaparte never forgave this, and, 
though he felt M. L. was too precious 
an acquisition to the Library to replace 
him, yet in the abundant showers of 
Amperial favours not a drop ever lighted 
on the head of Professor Langlés. 

_ Modest as learned, and inflexible as 
virtuous, he neither sought nor coveted 
the favour of courts; devoted entirely 
to the propagation of oriental literature, 
re formed the school of oriental living 

guages, at the Library, which has 
produced so many distinguished scho- 
_ Mild and benevolent, his supreme 
un, was in being useful to others; 
to his ux of strangers to his lessons and 
lS. parties prove his philanthropy 


-M. Silvester de Sacy, &c., others souzht 


given, it was to Englishmen and English 
literature. At his evening parties the 
most distinguished English visitors at 
Paris sought to be admitted, and were 
received with cordiality: amongst the 
rest who delighted to be present at 
these conversaziones the author of the 
present notice has frequently remarked 
Mr. Canning and other distinguished 
statesmen, Sir John Malcolm, and all 
the English orientalists. 

The virtues of M. Langlés ought to 
have protected him from enemies ; but, 
independent of those who were jealous 
of his high literary reputation, and 
sought to reduce him to the level of 
their own standard, as M. Volney and 


to condemn him on political grounds: 
those who cringed at the feet of Napo- 
leon accounted it a crime in him never 
to have dedicated any of his works to 
the emperor, or to have written an ad- 
dress in his favour. 

The splendid achievements of the ge- 
neral could never dazzle the eyes of the 
friend of humanity so far as to forget 
the price at which they were purchased, 
nor make the patriot admire the despot. 
On Napoleon's fall, those who praised 
him to the skies were the first to write 
the most atrocious libels against him, as 
a means of ingratiating themselves with 
the Bourbons ; and, because M. Langlés 
did not join chorus, those wretches de- 
nounced him asa Bonapartist: fortu- 
nately for M. L., his virtues were too 
well known for the denunciations to 
produce any other effect than disgrace 
to the authors. 

Amongst his detractors Messrs. Vol- 
ney and De Sacy stood foremost, Vol- 
ney was the most manly, for he did it 
openly; De Sacy had recourse to pri- 
vate intrigues, and, when the Emperor 
of Russia applied to M. Langlés for 
some students to profess the oriental 
languages at St. Petersburg, De Sacy, 
on learning it, went to the Russian 
ambassador, and persuaded him that, 
he being professor of Arabic, was the 
person to be applied to; and he suc- 
ceeded so well in his intrigues that he 
obtained his end, and, as one part of 
his recompense, received the donation 
of St. Anne, of the second class. De 
Sacy hated Langlés, not only as a lite- 
rary rival, but because he had not, like 
him, dedicated books to Napoleon and 
afterwards to Louis XVIII. De Sacy 
is undoubtedly a man of learning, but 
he owes his reputation more to political 
meanness than to study: a political Pro- 


king, then an inviolable attachment to: 
Napoleon during the hundred days, and, 

after the battle of Waterloo, he dedi-' 
cated his Christomathié to the king, m 

which he declares that, for the future 

(‘ desormais’), he will be faithful to the. 
dynasty of the Bourbons!!! 

The detractors of Professor Langlés 
were the more daring, as they knew, 

from the gentleness of his disposition, 

that they had nothing to apprehend 
from him, and experience had taught 
them that he not only could forgive his 
enemies, but even render them service 
in their need. 

His constitution, though far from 
strong, promised, from the regulanty 
of his habits, a much longer career. 
Blessed in the choice of a partner, to 
whom he was attached by the tenderest 
friendship many years before she be- 
came his wife; happy in the society of 
an immense circle.of friends, who knew 
how to appreciate him; delighting in 
the stores of his own splendid library, 
which he was ever free to communicate 
to all who desired it, whether French or 
foreigners, —M. Langlés must have quit- 
ted life with regret, had not its unble- 
mished purity assured him a recompense 
where enemies and detractors are un- 
known. His illness was brief: but a 
fortnight before, we beheld him gay and 
animated, presiding at his delightful 
evening parties ; a fewdays, and he was 
numbered with 'the illustrious dead! He 
expired on the 25th instant, and on the 
30th his mortal remains were transported 
to Pére la Chaise, attended by an 1m- 
mense number of persons of rank and 
learning, anxious to testify their friend- 
ship for him who was the friend of all 
mankind. 

This imperfect sketch, drawn up at a 
moment when the heart is ‘too full at 
the loss it has sustamed to enter mto 
the details of a most important literary 
life, must only be whe ma as an ho- 
mage to the manes of the most virtuous 
of men by one who loved him, andwho . 
will ever account as one of the proudest 
and happiest circumstances of his life 
the affectionate friendship which sub- 
sisted between him and M. Langleés to 
his latest hour. 

Paris, 31st January. 


tl +> - ea 
A VISIT TO A NUNNERY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Washington, Dec. 22, 1823. 
It was the observation of one of the wisest 


of men, that there is a time and a: season 
for all things; and I may, therefore, be al- 





teus, he cringed at the feet of the empe- 





‘ = a 
niversal; but, if a preference were 


ror, then protested eternal fealty to the 


lowed to turn. from illuminated halls, re- 
sounding with music, mirth, and revelling, to 
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the sequestered and silent recesses of a con- 
vent; and to those— 

* Deep solitudes and awful cells 

Where heavenly pensive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing Melancholy reigns.’ 

It is not a little remarkable that so curi- 
ous and interesting an object as the nunnery 
at George Town, which is only four miles 
from this city, should be so little known, 
and that [ should have passed two winters 
in Washington before I heard of it. Yet 
such is really the case ; and it was not until 
the last few days that I determined on a vi- 
sit tu the place, in company with some la- 
dies, who felt less reluctance in obeying the 
injunction of Hamlet, to ‘ go to a nunnery,’ 
than the gentle Ophelia. 

On our reaching the convent and not be- 
ing able to get adinission, we determined to 
extend our ride to the catholic college on 
the heights of George Town, and revisit the 
nunnery on our return, At the college we 
were so fortunate as to find the Rev. Mr. 
Fenwick, who is at the head of the institu- 
tion, and who conducted us through the spa- 
cious college building, which is a handsome 
brick edifice, about one hundred feet long 
and four stories high, being divided into a 
great number of apartments, convenient! 
and even elegantly furnished. The base- 
ment story is principally devoted to recita- 
tion rooms, The walls of the apartment 
into which we were introduced, were hung 
with paintings and engravings. On the 
mantle-piece I observed two busts, one of 
Mr. Madison and the other of Mr. Adams, 
secretary of state. 

The principal part of the second story is 
occupied as a chapel, having all the fuarni- 
ture and ornaments of a catholic church. 
A great variety of fine paintings, some of 
which are copies from the ablest masters, 
surrounded the altar and adorned the walls. 
The chapel is furnished with a small but fine- 
toned organ, upon which Mr. Fenwicke and 
the ladies favoured us with several pieces of 
music, among which wasthe Christmas hymn. 

The two upper stories of the college are 
occupied as dormitories, the beds being fur- 
nished with curtains and arranged side by 
side, in an open hall, giving to the apartment 
sumewhat the appearance of a tented field 
and a military encampment. There were 
beds for about seventy, the present number 
of students; and the dormitories are suffi- 
ciently spacious for the accommodation of 
niany more. 

From the windows in the upper story of 
this building, the prospect is more extensive, 
various, and picturesque, than from any one 
point in the vicinity of Washington. The 
prominent beauties of nature and art—the 

diversified objects, which form an interesting 
landscape—with the grandeur and pomp of 
the distant city, are happily blended in the 
wide horizon, which the eye at this elevation 
comprehends. For some distance above 
the college, the broad and majestic Potomac 
is seen rolling on between its high and woody 
banks, until it spreads into a wide sheet of 
water opposite Washington. Mason’s Island, 
which divides this noble river opposite 
George Town, being connected by a bridge 





with the Virginia shore, and with the Mary- 
land side by a ferry, ornansented with trees 
aud the splendid seat which is the summer 
residence of its proprietor, as also the Po- 
tomac Bridge, several miles below, and the 
vessels riding at anchor, gave variety to the 
scene. Along this extensive water prospect, 
on the left, stretches the city of Washington, 
presenting a beautiful view of the Capitol, 
the president’s house, and other prominent 
buildings, which were scen through a 
cloudless and transparent atmosphere, and 
glittering in the splendour of a meridian sun. 
On the other side, the eye surveys a wide 
expanse of hills and woods, at this bleak 
season stripped of foliage, but interspersed 
with evergreens and exhibiting here and 
there a neat farm-house or country seat. 
Sear and leafless as were the forests, barren 
as the country appeared, and cold and 
cheerless as flowed the Potomac under the 
winter solstice, the prospect was so. diyer- 
sifed and charming, as to occupy much time 
in satisfying curiosity. 

On our descent from the attic story, Mr. 
Femvick conducted us to the principal 
library. There are six or seven thousand 
voluines belonging to the college, which are 
contained in four separate apartments, no 
one of the rooms being sufficiently capacious 
to contain the whole. to the part of the 
library we saw, a great nuinber of rare, cu- 
rious, and valuable books were pointed ont: 
among which were a polyglot Bible of all the 
fathers ; a Chinese Dictionary in folio, pre- 
sented by Hyde de Neuville, late Ambassa- 
dor from France ; an astrological almanack 
for the year 1386-5 and various elegant spe- 
cimens of penmanship executed by monks 
previous to the reign of Louis X[V. In one 
of the recesses of the library. was a statue 
of Apollo, surrounded by the nine Musesy 
of small size, but beautifully wrought in 
marble. The group were apparently of 
Italian workmanship. An inquiry was made 
for the Graces; to which one of the gen- 
tlemen had the gallantry to reply, that he 
believed they were all present (turning and | 
bowing respectfully to three ladies who 
were of our party.) 

But [ hear the tolling of the convent bell; 
and, leaving behind all worldly thoughts and 
unbecoming gaities, let us approach ‘the 
Sisters of the Visitation,’ for that is. the | 
order of these nuns. Although the exterior 
of the building is not remarkably imposing, 
the first sight of it produced a strong and 
deep impression upon my. mind. I had 
never before seen « monastic institution, 
and a view of this awoke a train of ideas 
and associations, extending back through 
the lapse of centuries, and reviving the re- 
collection of all the superstitious and ro- 
mantic tales of the dark ages. As I observed 
the few small windows, closely curtained, to 
shut out the glare of the world, and almost 
the light of heaven—as I cast my eyes towards 
the little chapel, with a cross over each door— 
my feelings were irresistibly tinged with 
melancholy, and naturally suggested the pa- 
thetic lines of the poet : 


‘ Reyentless walls! whose darksome round con- 





tains J 


——=—=—=== 
Repentant sighs and voluntary pains ; 
Ye rugged rocks ! which holy knees haya Wor: 
Ye grots and caverns, shagg’d with horrid yy," 
Shrines where their vigils pale-eyed Virging 
keep ; 
And pitying saints, 
weep!’ 
; The chapel is a fine building, highly | 
finished, and ornamented witha variety yf | 
paintings.—Near the entrance and imma | 
diately over the holy water, is a splendig 
print, presented to the sisters'uof the: Vj. 
sitation by Mr. Hyde de Neuville.” Ou the | 
front of the altar is a painting, which is wel) 
executed, but the device to me was novel. | 
[t isan illustration of a passage:inone of the 
Evangelists :—* Wheresoever the carcass js 
there shall the eagles be gathered together,’ 
Two eagles volant support a fillet, bearing 
the foregoing words. Below are two othe | 
spread eagles, anc in the centre a figure pm. | 
perly intended to be emblematic of* the / 
mystical body. Over the altar is a painting 
which represents Christianity trampling upon 
the crescent—an image which should be re. | 
versed so far as. it regards Greece. - Above 
this.is the representation of a bleeding heart, | 
surrounded with a wreath of thorns, which 
is the most prominent figure in the church, 
being delineated on a skylight of pale blue, 
On the right of the altar-is a wooden grate | 
communicating with the nunnery, to which 
the sisterhood approach for the purpose of | 
uniting im public devotion, | 
Soon after one of the sisters appeared ,and 
knelt as she approached the wooden grate 
which separated us. Mr. Fenwick explained 
the object ofour visit; that we were strangers 
who wished to look at the nunnery and‘con- 
verse with some of the sisterhood. We 


whose statues leary tp 


we 


eo 


| were then adinitted into the speaking room, 


as it is called, which is separated’from the 
senctum sanctorum: by substantial; wooden 
bars, resembling the grates of a prison. A 
dozen of the sisters soon made their apr 
pearance, knelt, and saluted their visitants, 
ina polite and. courteous manner. They 
were clad in sable garments, with deep black 
hoods, and white veils descending to the 
waist. They requested us to take seats, and 
themselves took chairs, thus forming a socia 
party with bolts and bars between us. 

There are at present in this. convent forty- 
six. puns, same of whom are from the mos 
respectable families; and they are constantly 
receiving accessions. The process of initl- 
ation is the same as at other nunneries, the 
novitiate being two years, the first for the 
white veil, and the second for the black, 
after which there can be no retreat. 
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THE LAST OF THE POETS. 


THE veil which Time had hung on high 
To. hide from man futurity, 
Was worn with age away ; 
And I| beheld the humbled earth, 
And all its mass of pain and mirth, 
Dissolving with the day. 


Its pride was past, and mortal life 
Dicd in the dim and noiseless stiife 
Where choaking waters grew 5 
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-» the darkness of the wave 
~ ina sun-ray found its grave, 
And twilight lost its hue. 


The world was dead: the forms of men 
Passed from their countless stations then, 
Through all the shrinking shore 5 
And woman's paier beauties went, 
Like stars from out their firmament, 
And were bebekd no more ! 


Yet, on an unwashed lonely steep, 
That reared its form from out the deep, 
Waiting that sea-created sleep, 
A shining figure stood ;— 
And life was on his golden brow, 
As, burdened with his spirits vow, 
His eye.o’er heaven rejoiced, and now 
Glanced on the frowning flood. 


Who was that man ?—The' warrior fell 
Beneath the death-prophetic spell 
That o’er his noonday came, 
When, eager for his lingering doom, 
He dashed amidst his ocean-tomb, 
That quenched him like a flame ! 


Who was that man ?— For crowned kings 
In vain, on web-like glittering wings, 
Sustained them in their pride :— 
They dropped like atoms on the sea, 
Which muttered aot, in all its glee, 
That aught but dust had died! 


And yet that high-poised glorious one, 
Who sought not death and would not shun, 
Stood nearest the eternal sun 

Of all that dwelt below ; 
While heroes’ hearts, the wise, and brave, 
Were strangled in that mighty grave, 
And prostrate courtiers could not save 

Their earth-gods from the foe. 


Then who was he, of aspect grand, 
That bore a lyre within his hand— 
That last of all the beauteous band 
Of starlike forms on earth ? 
Whose was that high and burning glance 
Which charged the waters to advance, 
Like nations bursting from their trance, 
To quell one freeman’s mirth ?— 


All were destroyed! the soul-crowned man, 
The vulture, the leviathan, 
And worms, and lions, died ; 
And serpents perished in their slime, 
And eagles, sun-scorched, from their clime 
Fell blinded by their side. 


Then woman’s dazzling eyes in vain 
Watch’d o’er the dim and dying reign 
Of him who struggled to sustain 
Her sptendour on the wave; 
But, when the stars came forth on high, 
They missed the looks which made reply, 
And sought through all the earthtess sky 
For those which woman gave ! 


Still who is he can thus survive— 

The only clay-shaped one alive— 

When sages, kings, and warriors strive, 
But cannot rule the sea ?— 

It is the poet in his dream, 

That, on his throne-like rock supreme, 

Pants for the last eventful gleam 
That sets Lis spirit free ! 


It is the poet’s lofty soul 

That, as the death-waves near him roll, 

Stands eager for their last control 
Over its burdening dust ; 

It is the poet’s soul that flings 

The music of its lingering wings 

O'er dying slaves, o’er regal things— 
The tyrant and the just!— 


; Greece had her triumphs and her glory, 


‘} Sons fill their turns for fathers gone : 


Metheught I saw the sea arise, 

As if the darkening storm-browed skies 
Were playmutes of its might ; 

And then a vast and mingling gloom 

Grew madly o’er earth’s ocean-tomb, 
And heralded the night! 


Oh! then the sun was seen no more— 
The waves another aspect wore, 
And dashed exulting to the shore, 
Where one was still to die: 
He died—and clasped that soul-strung lyre, 
Like sons that perish for their -ire, 
Or patriots crushed *mid battle-fire ;— 
So proud and gloriously ! 
19th Jan. 1824. S.L. BLANCHARD. 
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ISLINGTON WORTHIES *, 
PART II. 


Byron’s and Southey’s great transitions 
Assail the heights of old Parnassus ; 
Doubtless their bright and daring Visions, 
Like those of Persius, please and lash us: 


Her isles again are sunnying fast ; 
Troy lives in Homer—Rome in Story, 
And ISLINGTON is versed at last. 


Satire is kind, and Hope renewing, 
Lips curl, and kisses journey on 5 
Daughters are mothers’ steps pursuing ; 


StTuRDvy is corpulent and easy ; 
| CHURCHHILL is seeu with a MARLBOROUGH'S 
HEAD ; 
WINDLOVE as airy and as breezy 
As BROOMFIELD by the zephyrs fed. 


Profession and possession truly 
Preserve their histories from decay : 
BusTLE is idle; NEWLOVE newly 
Dyes in his dye-house every day ; 
Raw-lings supplies us undgessed meat, 
BaRBER cuts close and shaves our chin, 
Topp weighs his cheese and butter sweet, 
And widow L4rGE is small and thin. 


Young Nic-ols and old Nic-ols still 

Provide their mag for gents. and urbans ; 
Mister DALE lives on HIGH-bury HILL, 

And Vysé, for books, sells ladies turbans ; 
Harrt;.once so fleet, is gouty grown ; 

LorD a fine lady,—CHILD a 'squire, 
Miss FIELD too lovely to be mown, 

TooGoop not good enough for hire. 


WoopD-ROFFE is smooth—his bark is tonic ; 
CRAWLEY is swifter than a shuttle ; 
WHITE-SMITH and BLACK-SMITH are tronic, 
And COLe is ducklegged, like his scuttle : 
Miss GREEN looks blue, with perking nose ; 
Miss Grey's cheek crimson, like the coral; 
A NEWCOME beadle botches clothes, 
And Popsoy SWEET courts SUKEY SORREL 


Cato for parrots cages forms, 
KNOWLES cannct libel-laws define, 
SHIPMAN has ne’er encounter’d storms, 
Or Becker sought a Papist shrine ; 








* The first part, which appeared in No. 245 
of The Literary Chronicle, having been trans- 
ferred into twoother periodicals without ac- 
knowledgment (The Morning Herald was more 
honest), and an imperfectly printed copy circu- 
lated through the parish, in which a peck of 
P.s, fresh gathered, are identified as authors 


STYLEs is old stiles and new stiles mending, - 
STEELE is well-temper’d,—Wrrt-ten dry ; 
SAvaGE is mild, Lowe is ascending, 

And Nancy FREELOVE vastly shy. 


VEAL gnaws his loins without ore 

JANE HOGFLESH is a dainty > 

Munpay takes other days in tarp, 

And TURNER takes them as they pass ; 
BiRDSEYE has eyes like human mortals, 
WHITING yields soles, and BAR-CLAY pipes, 
Deapy revives the spirit’s portals, | 
And WEAVER dresses backs with stripes. 
Nock has a knocker to his door, 

Be. has a clapper in his-roof, 

BULL has two legs instead of four, 

Aud CUMMING keeps himself aloof ; 
BEAKALL’s proboscis seems a dial, 

MOUuLE with small eyes has felt for hats, 
The two Miss WorM-a-ts still defy all 
Earth’s hymen-worms for birds and cats. 


Drew has drawn thousands to his dalls, 

My UNCLE interest gives and takes, 
HunTER for practice makes bis calls, 

While Dearn, or he, the patient shakes ; 
Mcorg is no Moor, or, more thag this, 
Moor is moreover weight and measure ; 
KNIGHT in the day we rarely miss, 

For Day with KNIGHT enjoys his pleasure. 


Love is conceal'd.in spicy clover, 

FINCH is a masou,—SQuaRs is round,— 
OLDER-shaw not a YOUNGER rover 5;-——. 
BROOKS pass and do not wet the ground, 
SrREETs are compress’d to four feet long, 
LANES are too short for carriage-turning 5 
A HAWKSDEN is a tap-room,—STRONG 
Confined by pain and weakly yearning. 


Such are the droll, the sober creatures— 
Eccentric stars which shine and rise, 
With their respective spberes and features, 

In Islington’s delightful skies : 
O! may these young and sportive Sallies, 
With many a smile and many an eye, 
Refresh their loves—return their rallies, 
Till laughter by exbaustion die! , 
Islington, Feb. 7, 1824. §.R- 2... 


Fine Arts. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tus Gallery, which is always parti- 
cularly attractive, from its local arrange- 
ment and from the general superiority 
of the pictures exhibited in it, is not at 
all less so, because there is not such a 
multitude of them as at Somerset House. 
Still we wish that it was not so much 
the fashion, unless their dimensions be 
particularly large, to hang the paintings 
so far above the eye as is done even 
<a We may venture to affirm that 
there are too many pictures, by ne 

one fourth, for the ao of te a 
and this circumstance induces us to re- 
gret the introduction. of pictures that 
have been previously exhybited at the 
Royal Academy : why this has ever been 
permitted we are unable to guess, for 
we cannot help considering it as some 


.? 











of the worthy production, from the sweet-pea to 
the marrowfatl, it is proper to state that an 
everlasting-pea has a prior claim to the blossoms 





of the § Islington Worthies.’ 


drawback on the interest of the exhi- 
bition. With these exceptions, we’ are 


| disposed to be very well pleased with 
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the general assemblage of works of art 
here collected. Landscape, architect- 
ural views, small historical compo- 
sitions, conversation pieces, and what 
the French denominate tableaux de 
genre, constitute almost exclusively the 
subjects here exhibited; and among 
these, we meet with one or two excellent, 
and a great number of very clever pro- 
ductions. Landseer, Eastlake, Hofland, 
Linton, Starke, Vincent, Deane, Geddes, 
&c. sustain, or rather add to, their repu- 
tation this year. No, 181, The Cat’s Paw, 
by the ‘first mentioned of these artists, 
is quite a chef-d’euvre in its particular 
style, for composition, design, execution, 
and expression. The cool and deter- 
mined firmness of Pug, who is reso- 
lutely set upon obtaining the chestnuts 
at the cost of the poor cat, is admirably 
depicted. Eastlake’s subjects are very 
similar in those which he exhibited last 
year, and are marked by the same energy 
of. pencil and vividness of colour as 
then. When, however, this artist at- 
tempts. landscape on a more extended 
scale, as in No, 343, we think that his 
colouring is too glaring, and by far too 
forcible to be natural. Hofland has a 
delicious moonlight view of Bolton Ab- 
bey: there is a mellow calmness in 
this piece which is truly poetical, and at 
the same time admirably in nature. It 
— is sold, we perceive, to the Earl of Carys- 
fort. No. 259, The Port of London, by 
Deane, is a very fine composition, the 
architectural features of which possess 
much impressive grandeur. This pic- 
ture has been purchased by the Duke of 
Bedford likewise, as has No. 119, Guild- 
ford Town ‘Hall, by the same artist, 
which is an admirably clear, sparkling 
piece. 

Both Starke and Vincent have some 
delightful landscapes, in which the cha- 
racter of English scenery is delineated 
in the happiest manner. There is such 
a delightful freshness and natural feeling 
in these pieces, that it is absolutely revi- 
ving to look upon them. Geddes has 
a charming hitsle picture, No. 339, re- 
presenting a Circassian in the costume 
,of his country: it possesses an extraor- 
dinary degree of vigour and richness of 
colouring, but at the same time without 
any of that glare into which those artists 
generally fall who affect a showy and 
ambitious style of colouring; a defect 
‘fromwhich No, 143 (La Bella Fornarina 
observing the progress of her portrait in 
Raphael's study) 1s not altogether free. 
This latter is in many respects a very rich 
and interesting composition : the details 
of furniture, folios, pieces of drapery, 
.&c, are most vividly depicted, and yet 








there is something in this picture with 
which we are by no means satisfied ; we 
are of opinion, too, that such a subject 
would have had a much better effect, 
had it been painted on a smaller scale 
This piece has been purchased by Messrs. 
Hurst and Robinson, who have also pur- 
chased No. 202, Puppy and Frog, by 
Landseer; No. 250, The Foundling, a 
sweet picture, by Stephanoff; and No. 
279,-A Waterfall on the Avon, by J. 
Wilson. Good has two exceedingly cle- 
vet pieces—163, The Power of Music, 
and 172, The Weary Traveller,—both of 
which are in a peculiar style, but 
have the most natural effect, the light 
striking upon the figures in a manner 
quite deceptive. ‘The first of these 
subjects is exceedingly odd and whim- 
sical—almost farcical: an old gentle. 
man in a clerical dress, and some- 
what akin in figure to Dr. Syntax, is 
skipping about in a transport of delight, 
while a lady and boy are playing on a 
flute and bass viol. The other picture 
merely represents a gentleman entering 
a room after a walk, and a boy, who, 
emagpon to an armechair, is requesting 

im to be seated. No. 202, Lady Jane 
Grey and Roger Ascham, by Fradelle, 
has much merit as historical portraiture, 
and a representation of costume: the 
accessories are well painted and taste- 
fully conceived. This piece forms a 
very appropriate pendant to the same 
artist’s Mary Queen of Scots and Rizzio. 
No. 297, Tragedy, by Farrier, 1s a com- 
position of extraordinary merit for hu- 
mour and expression. It represents 
some groups of urchins, who are amus- 
ing themselves with acting, or rather 
mimicking acting. Nothing c.a_ be 
more irresistibly comic than the lively 
attitude of the boy who is attacked by 
his companion. 

We must conclude these hasty re- 
marks for the present, but intend shortly 
to resume the subject, in order to point 
out some other pictures that deserve to 


be noticed. 
——-/ Ora 


THE NEW WING AT THE BANK. 


UNDER the head of ‘ Improvements in 
the Metropolis,’ we adverted a few 
months since to the alterations that 
were carrying on at the Bank; and 
from the appearance which the building 
then made, we anticipated that, when 
completed, it would form a very rich 
architectural composition. The recent 
removal of the scaffold has displayed 
it in all its beauty, and, as we may now 
consider this portion of the building as 
finished, we shall forthwith proceed to 





ofcer a few remarks on it. When the 





=, 
work of preparation commenced 
must confess that we were not alt 
ther without apprehension as to the jp, 
sult; being doubtful whether the hey 
structure would be so far superior } 
Sir Robert Taylor’s, as to justify th 
expense attending such a substitution, | 
except as far as it might conduce | 
unity of character throughout the whol | 
of this gigantic pile. A morning paper | 
did not hesitate unequivocally to de, | 
clare that the elegant wing which wa 
taken down was to be replaced by some 
fantastic, barbarous design, and tha 
the front of the Bank was to bk 
Soanrfied, which term, it was easy to | 
perceive, was not intended to be vety 
commendatory :—it would at least have | 
been as safe to have deferred any posi. | 
tive predictions until more of the in. 
tended design had been disclosed. Hap. 
pily, however, every sinister appre 
hension has now given way to admin. 
tion; for every one who is not blinded 
by obstinacy and prejudice, must ac. 
knowledge, that a more graceful, righ, 
and classical piece of architecture does 
not adorn our metropolis. We do not 
say this because we are professed ad- | 
mirers of Mr. Soane, and willing to 
commend his works in an unqualified 
manner; on the contrary, there are 
many things in the generality of this 
architect’s productions, of which we 


s 


disapprove: we cannot, for instanee, | 


compliment him tpon the taste which 
he has displayed in the fagade of his 
own, house, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 
neither do we think that he has been 
much more felicitous in the gallery 
erected by him at Dulwich; nor do we, 
with t .e exception of the dome, at all 
approve of the rotunda at the Bank it- 
self. Having made this avowal, we 
trust we shall not be suspected of any 
wish to flatter, and shall, therefore, 
speak of the present work without feats 
ing that we shall be accused of enter 
taining an undue partiality towards the 
architect. 

The western wing sti remaining, We 
have an admirable opportunity of com- 
paring the new one with it, and decid- 
ing upon their respective merits. Fol- 
lowing a composition of Bramante’s, Sit 
R. Taylor produced a tasteful screen 
front, that'‘exhibits some of the best fea- 
tures of the Italian style; but, whet 
contrasted with its rival, it will be found 
to have somewhat of littleness of mat 
ner. This littleness arises not fromthe 
actual dimensions, but from the propo! 
tions of this elevation: for, owing 
the columns being placed upon a pedes 
tal, the height of the order is considet* 
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— 
ably reduced, ‘This ——— af. 
fects, t00s the whole system of imterco- 
jymniation, aS, by lessening the diameter 
of the columrsy it enlarges the intervals 
between them, at the same time that in 
a vertical direction the proportions are 
contracted. ‘nm the new wing, the top 
of the entablature 1s somewhat higher 
than in the other, and, there being no 
edestal, the columns are considerably 
firget. They are also quite detached, 
and are contrasted with antie. 

This elevation may be considered as 
forming a colonnade of six fluted Corin- 
thian columns, connecting two pavilions, 
each of which is decorated with fourante:; 
and in the intercolumns of each pavi- 
lion are a large blank doorway, or rather 
recess or niche {the aperture not being 
continued to the ground), andtwo smaller 
ones. The colonnade does not form a 
corridor or portico, the columns being 
little more than insulated from the wall 
before which they stand, but sufficiently 
advanced to produce a bold and novel 
effect of light and shade. This part of 
the design possesses much noveky, and 
no little propriety of character: for, 
while it is particularly oraamental,. it 
presents. an appearance of extreme 
strenzth, all the apertures being closed 
up. The wall itself is relieved by ho- 
rizontal rustics, which contrast exceed- 
ingly well with the vertical lines of the 
columns. There is, besides, a blank win- 
dow, with a pannel above it, in every 
alternate intercolumn ; but, in our opi- 
nion, these windows might have very 
advantageously been sunk somewhat 
deeper, and we should have preferred 
them had they been more in the style 
of those in the Lothbury elevation. 
The Corinthian here employed by Mr. 
Soane is, in many respects, an ad- 
mirable example of that order, and va- 
ries considerably from those specimens 
which we generally meet with; and it 
has a pecuhar character of boldness and 
strength, combined with decoration. 

I'he entablature, which is here con.i- 
hued without any break, has its frieze 
enriched with a Vitruvian fret : the cor- 
ice likewise presents some novelty of 
desion; it has no modillions, but the 
cyma and corona are embellished with 
lions’ heads, one over each column, 
and altogether exhibits a striking union 
of simplicity and ornamental finish. 
; ve the entablature rises an extraor- 

inanly rich parapet, surmounted with 
eee of elegant vases, and having 
mr itaseries of low pointed orna- 

“ls, just above the entablature, one 

ing placed over each column. This 


and produces a very elegant effect: at 
first the position of the vases and the 
other ornaments was reversed, the for- 
mer being,in front of the parapet, in- 
stead of being placed on its summit, as 
they now are; and we hardly know whe- 
therthe alteration has been for the better, 
or whether the effect of the original ar- 
rangement was not more piquant; for, 
whenilluminated bythe sun, the shadows 
thrown by the vases on the parapet 
which served as a ground to them, con- 
tributed greatly to heighten the rich- 
ness and picturesque effect of the en- 
semble. Beyond this wing—unless we 
consider it a continuation of it,—the front 
is extended a little further, and the an- 
gle of the building rounded off, forming 
a kind of recess, decorated with ante 
and two Corinthian columns; above the 
entabiature of which rises an elegant 
scroll, which serves as a graceful apex to 
this part of the edifice. Nothing can be 
richer in the conception or more taste- 
ful in the execution than this piece 
of architecture: there is a great deal of 
novelty and of luxuriant fancy in it, 
without any whim ; and it possesses, too, 
an air of classical dignity and a gran- 
deur of style that cannot be too highly 
raised. What a striking contrast does 
it present to its neighbour, the Royal 
Exchange, which, by the renovation it 
is undergoing, has lost much of its ve- 
nerable appearance, without having 
gained any beauty. The freshness 
which has been imparted to the latter 
building serves but to render its defor- 
mities more conspicuous and ridiculous, 
for it may justly he pronounced an as- 
semblage of nearly all that is mean, gro- 
tesque, uncouth, and tasteless in archi- 
tecture. It serves admirably as a foil 
to the classical beauties of the Bank: 
although it is exceedingly to be regretted 
that its propinquity should render the 
street just opposite this wing of the Bank 
so narrow, for these elegant columns will 
soon be soiled with the mud and dirt flung 
fromthe wheels of the numerous carriages 
which are continually passing on thisspot. 
We hope that the ceatre of the Bank, 
and the other wing, wi!l now be speedily 
removed, so that the whole extent of 
the south front may be completed ina 
uniform style, When this is done, it 
will be a most glorious facade, unrival- 
led by any thing in this country, and 
will constitute a noble monument of 
the artist’s taste and ability. 
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Drury LANE THEATRE.—We have 
little to say of what has been done 








there has been no novelty produced; nor 


any stock piece acted requiring com- 
ment. Oxberry has succeeded Liston, 
who is on a country tour, and in one 
character exceeded him —we mean 
Mawworm, in The Hypocrite, in which 
Oxberry surpasses any actor we ever'saw. 
Kemble’s musical romance of J.o+ 
doisxa was revived on Wednesday evens 
ing, but not with the full strength of the 
company; the music, by Storace, is 
however so excellent, and the story so 
interesting, that it will always maintain 
some degree of popularity, and it was 
received with applause. 

hakspeare’s inimitable play. The 
Merry Wwes of Windsor, will shortly 
be revived at this theatre, in which the 
whole comic and some portion of the 
vocal streagth of this excellent com- 
pany will be combined, as some of 
Shakespeare’s songs are to be intro~ 
duced by Fenton, Mrs, Ford, and Mr. 
Page. Weare glad to see the managers 
turning to Shakspeare. : 
Covent GARDEN.—Two novelties 
have been produced at this house, a 
new opera anda new farce. The opera, 
which was first acted on Tuesday evén- 
ing, is entitled Native Land, or the Return 
from Slavery, The music is chiefly,’if 
not wholly, adanied from Rossini, by 
Mr. Bishop, who has lately become 
more anxious to borrow from fie neigh- 
bours than to draw on his own powers, 
which we are far from thinking tm- 
paired. The story of the piece, but 
who can expeet a story in an opera, 
may be briefly told :— 

Aurelio di Montalto (Mr. Sinclair), pre- 
vious to an expedition against the Tunis- 
ians, in which he is taken prisoner, toge- 
ther with his attendant, Peregrine (Mr. 
Fawcett), is betrothed to Clymante (Miss 
Paton), whose father died at the expira- 
tion of three years, declaring, in his will, 
that, unless she married withia a year of 
his death, his estates should not deseend 
to-her. Her guardian, G po (Mr. 
Farren), like all dramatic guardians, and 
many on the stage of life, plays foul, in- 
tercepts Aurelio’s letters, and wants to 
gain the hand of Lavinia, Aurelio’s sis- 
ter, and the fortune of Chymuante, at the 
saine time. She, in order to preserve her 
fortune, and thinking Aurelio dead, gets 
her cousin, Boindina (Miss M. Tree), to 
assume male attire, and appear as her ac- 
cepted lover. Inthe mean time Taneredi 
(Mr. Cooper) returns. to Genoa with the 
redeemed slaves, including Aurelio, who, 
doubting the fidelity of Clymante, dis- 
guises himself and his attendant, and finds 
his affianced lady on the point, as he sup- 
poses, of being married to Celio—our 
readers will guess the rest: Aurelio be- 
comes acquainted with Guiseppo’s vil- 








combination possesses great novelty, 


during the last week at this theatre, as 


lainy and Clymante’s. unshaken attach- 
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ment: the lovers are made happy, and 
Guiseppe punished secundum artem, 


The story is by no means novel, 
but the dialogue is spirited, and the si- 
tuations are good; the scenery is very 
beautiful; and the music, though some- 
what deficient in force, is pretty. The 
opera was extremely well acted; and 
we never heard Miss Paton in finer 
voice, or saw her perform a character 
with more effect. Miss M. Tree and 
Miss Love sung prettily; and the opera 
was completely successful. It has, of 
late years, been so much the practice 
to write songs by measure, without any 
thought about sense or feeling, that we 
were very agreeably surprised to find 
those in the opera of a very superior de- 
scription, and we beg to a ian an event 
so novel by inserting one of them. It 


‘was sung by Miss Paton, accompanied 


on the harp, with great taste and feel- 
ing :— 
£ Julio told me, when we parted, 
Naught but death should cduse his stay; 
To mine eye a tear had started, 
Julio kiss’d the drop away. 
Autumn winds now chill my dwelling ; 
"Twas in spring I lost my dear ; 
Grief afresh mine eye is swelling, 
But no kiss imbibes the tear. 


* With the flowers that Julio planted 

Oft I dress his vacant chair, 

Stand before it, gaze enchante.l,— 
Gaze, and think my rover there ! 

Oft the kiss he gave at parting 
Miduight sleep returns to cheer 5— 

But, too soon, my senses starting, 
Lose the iss to find the ¢ear.” 


SurRREY THEATRE. — This theatre 


has never wholly ceased to be a gymna- 


stum, and the spirited manager has 
given a striking proof of bis activity in 


catering forthe public-by engaging Pat 


Langan, the Irish Champion, and Tom 
Reynolds, who has done more in the 
acting than the fighting line lately, to 
exhibit as an interlude. The ladies may 
thus be enabled to learn ‘ the art of 
self-defence,’ without appearing at the 
Fives’ Court, and then go home and 
improve themselves in sparring with 
their husbands. A new melodrama, en- 
titled Aslan the Lion, has been pro- 
duced at this theatre; it possesses con- 
siderable interest, has been got up in 
good style, and is well acted. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
* LONDON, a Sketch ;’ and ‘ The Rise and Fall 
of Bonaparte,’ a poem by Sir James Laurence;’ 
in our next. 

©The Pleasures of Illness’ in an early num- 
ber. 
*A Lover of Truth’ has been received. 


*,* The First Monthly Purt of The Literary 
Chronicle for 1824 is ready for delivery. — 
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Works published since our last notice.—Frederick 
Morland, by the Author of Lochiel, 2 vols 14s. Evans's 
Political Institutions of France, vol. I. 8vo. 15s. Mo- 
rell's Greece, &vo. 10s. 6d., 12mo. 5s. 62. Smith ov the 
Prophecies, 12mo. 2d edition, 5s. Perditus, a Poem, 
2s.6d. Bell's Hints to Emigrants to Upper Canada, 
i2ino. 4s. 6d. Keith's Sketch of the Evideuce of Pro- 
phecy, 4s. Williams's Select Views in Greece, No. I. 
imperial octavo, 12s, proofs, royal 4to. 12. 1s. Lord 
Francis Levisou Gower's Translations from the German, 
and other Poems, 9s. 6d. Freeston's Zions Travellers, 
8vo.7s. Gardner on Iodine, Xvo. 4s. Meyer's Histor 
of the Jews, 8vo. 10s. Sir James Biand Lamb's Birt 
and Triumph of Love, 12mo. 28 plates, Il. 1s. Scottish 
Peasants, 18mo. 4s. ° 











Just published, price 2s. 
CAIN AND LAMECH; or, Tur 
COMPARATIVE NUMBERS of SEVEN and SE- 
VENTY-TIMES-SEVEN, illustrative of the 15th, the 
234, and 24th Verses of the Fourth Chapter of Genesis : 
a Dissertation. ' 
By the Rev. W. VANSITTART, M. A. 
Late Student of Christ Church; Vicar of White Wal- 
than, and Master of Wigstou's Hospital in Leicester. 

Sold by Rivingtons, London ; Parker, Oxford; and 

Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 








This day is published, in two vols. crown 8vo. price 
2is. boards, the second edition, considerably aug- 
mented, of 


HERALDIC ANOMALIES. 


‘Omne tulit punctam qui miscuit utile dulci, 

Lectorein delectando pariterque monendo —Horace. 
Printed for.G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 

‘The author of this pablication isa man of exten- 
sive reading, a classical scholar, a gleauer of chuice 
things, a bit uf a humourist, and a very entertaining 
literary companion.’—Literary Gazette. 





This day was published, 
In 2 vols. poat Svo. price 16s. boards, 


THE OUTCAS TS.—A RomANCE. 


Translated from the German. 
By GEORGE SOANE. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


a NEARLY READY, 
THE BACHELOR'S WIFE; a 


Selection of Curious and Elegant Extracts, with Ob- 
servations. By JOHN GALT, Esq. 
In one vol. post 8yo. 
‘What's ina name?! the rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet ’ 

The WORKS of HENRY MACKENZ#‘E, Esq.; a 
New Edition, witha Critical Dissertation ou the Tales of 
the Author, by John Galt, Esq. In one handsome 

ocket volume; with Vignette and Frontispiece, en- 
graved in the first style of the art, from Paintings by 
Uwins. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and G. 
and W. B. Whittaker, London. 











This day is published, in octavo, price 15s, Part. L. of 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, ar- 


ranged in conformity with its organization ; by the 
BARON CUVIER, &c. &c. with Addition«l Descrip- 
tiows of all the Species hitherto named ; of many not 
before noticed ; and other origiual matter. 
By EDWARD GRIFFITH, F.L. S. and others. 

This Work will appear in parts, Quarterly. The ob- 
ject of the Editors has been to combine scientific ar 
raugement with popular and interesting detail; and to 
include a complete Survey of the whole Animal Crea- 
tion, sufficiently extended to give every information 
hitherto obtained on the several species, and at the 
same time so compressed as not to be unreasonable in 
bulk or expense. The first-rate talent has been em- 
ployed, both in the Drawings and Engravings. The 
Second Part will be ready on the Ist of May, 1524. 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave- Maria Lane 
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Just published in 3 vols. price 18s. 


SIR ANDREW SAGITTARits | 
or. THE PERILS OF ASTROLOGY - 
‘ Heaven made us agents free to good or jf]. ) 
And forced it net, though he foresaw the wil} 
Freedom was first bestuwed on human race. _ 
And prescience only held the second place 
Also, in one vol 6vo. price 10<. Gd. 
A COMMERCIAL and STATISTICAL HISTORY | 
uf the IONIAN ISLANDS. N 
By TERTIUS T. C. KENDRICK. Exq. 
Printed for James Haldane, Tottenham Court Roag 
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Just TURE in 2 vols. royal 8vo. and royal 4to 
PICTURESQUE VIEWS ow taj 
SEVERN ; from Original Designs of the late Mr, 4. 
MUEL IRELAND, Author of Picturesque Views m 
the Thames, Avon, Medway, and Wye, with Tustra. 
tions, Historical and Topograplrical. 

By Mr. HARRAL. 

Mr. Ireland's designs, in number fifty-two, em 
the Scenery of the Severn, from the source of thy | 
river, on Plynlimmon Hill, and in its proeress, th 
the counties of Montgomery, Salop, Worcester, an 
Gloucester, till it falls into the Athintie Sea, at King 
Roa, Bristol. . These Views are now subgitted to the 

ublic, coloured, or on tinted paper, in the first style f 
ithographic execution, so as to present perfect fac, 
milia of the original drawings The accompanying text 
h'storically aud topographica'ly iliust rative of the Cities, 
Towns, and Villages—of the Churches, Castles, Seats, 
and other distinguished buildings—which enrich the 
natural Scenery of the Severn, has been arranged 
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Mr. Harral, from tlre Manuscript notes of the late Mf, 
Treland, taken iu the course of his tour; froin the or. 
ginal communications of resident individuals; and from 
various Other sources of actual survey. and literaty re- 
search. Price of the 2 vols. in royal Svo. and on tinted 
paper, 21. 12s. 6d ; in royal 4to. with the plates bean 
tifutly coloured, five guineas. Those subsoribers who 
have not completed their sets are requested to, dow 
immediately. 

Published by G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria 
Lane, London; and all Buoksellefs. ; 


Tue WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. T. is published this day, price@s. 
By BALDWIN, CRADOCK. and JOY. . | 
CONTENTS.—1. Men and Things in 1823-2, 
Moore's Fables for the Hoty Allianee.—3. Urving's Ore 
tions--4. Literary Edncation.—)5. Politics and Lite 
rature of Russia.—6. Travels jn the United States of 
America.—7. Vocal Mus'c.—8. Court of Chancery 9. 
ial Jusies.—10, On the tnstrument of Exchange - 
1. Periodical Literature —'2. Miscelaneous Notices, 
viz, Cruise's New Zealand ; the Stranger's‘Grave,; [te 
lian Tales; Mitford ou Christianity aud Pagavism; 
Tytler's Life of Sir PThomas Craig; Keneswitha; the 
Spae-wife ; the Last Days of Spain ; Gam ble’s Chariton; 
St. Johustoun; Schmidtmeyer'’s Travels in Chile! 
Hajji Bala; Prose by a Poet. , 


HANSARD's 
PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


New Series, commeucing with the present Reign. The 
Ninth Volume of this Work, coutaining the proceedings 
in both Houses, from the Ist of May to the close of the 
last Session, is ready for delivery. 

*.* Ail Communications for this Work, if forwarded 
to Mr. Wright, 112, Regent Street, or to Mr. T. ¢. 
Hansard, at the Paternoster-Ruw Press, will be care: 
fully attentled to. 

Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; J. Booker; 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Cuv.; J.M Richard- 
son; Kivugsbury and Co.; J Hatchard and Sen; J. 
Ridgway and Sons; E Jeffery and Son; Rodwell aud 
Martin; R H. Evans; Budd and Calkin ; and J. Booth. 

Of whom may be had, 

1. PARLIAMENTARY HiSTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Period to the year 1803, in 36 Vols. 

2. PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES (Pirst Serics), 
from 1803 to the Accession of George [V. 41 Volumes. 

3. HOWELL's STATE TRIALS, 21 Volames. 

4. HOWELL's MODERNSTATE TRIALS, U Vols. 

_* The Parliamentary History, as well as the New Edi- 
tion of the State Triats, deserves to be numbered among 
the most useful and best-conducted works of late seats. 
Both are indispensable parts of a‘l collections of Eng- 
lish history.’—Edinburgh Review. 
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